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To Groraia O’Keerre 


ROCKING CHAIRS 


Scene: The drawing room of a fairly prosperous 
home in the township of Jasmine Way, New Jersey. 
Looking out on the street, a broad French window, 
draped by portraits of Washington, Lincoln, Wilson. 
Doors open to the left and right. There is nothing 
unusual in the furnishings: it is sufficient that rocking 
chairs are visible to the number of three; and a child’s 
hobbyhorse. Two of the rockers are im action, oc- 
cupied respectively by mrs. BOYLE, the hostess of the 
present occasion, and mrs. ALMs, a neighboring visitor. 
They are sober-looking ladies in middle life. The 
single peculiarity of the proceedings (to a stranger, 
that is) rises from a dual happening: while the one 
lady speaks, the other rocks in tempo, the speech and 
rocking alternating with the given mood. As the one 
has a habit of interrupting or concluding the speech 
of the other, a dialogue really sounds like a continuous 
monologue: a gift acquired only after heated appren- 
ticeship im the school of gossip. The voices of the 
ladies and their inflections are pretty much of a piece; 
their method of delivery, or recitation, a nimble stac- 
cato rattled off through that nasal impersonality de- 
rived from the strictest adherence to the curriculum 
of the alma mater. The prosaic lines of the transcrip- 
tion are broken, not so much in conformation to some 
sacred ethic of frze verse as to indicate or adumbrate 
the metronomic beat of the rockers... . 
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mrs. aLMS: A woman should not 
have ideas until after 
she weds, when the law, 
stamping her moral, 
gives her the privilege— 
MRS. BOYLE: Within of course 
the cireumscribed boundary, 
hermetically sealed— 
mRS. aLMS: Her views being legal, 
sacrosanct and free 
of anarchic tendencies 
of individuality, 
are certain to partake 
of assertions no more 
MRS. BOYLE: Dangerous to the welfare 
of surrounding society 
mrs. aLMs: Than is involved 
in discussions of 
MRS. BOYLE: The price of corn and butter 
and the shape and shade 
of new frocks for one man’s 
MRS. ALMS: Further esthetic 
as well as athletic enjoyment— 
mrs. BoyLE: And as licentious spice, 
the pepper of trifling comment 
mrs. ALMS: On the inferiority of all 
women not similarly disposed— 
mrs. BoryLE: As being, don’t you agree, Mrs. Alms?— 
mrs. ALMs: I do, Mrs. Boyle— 
MRS. BOYLE: A wee bit unmoral?— 
mrs. atms: If not immoral ?— 
MRS. BOYLE: Precisely! 
[They rock together, searching for a thought. A 
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woman passes the French window right to left, and 
is immediately spied. 
MRS. BOYLE: There now !— 
mrs. ALMS: What did I say?— 
MRS. BOYLE: Just look at that creature 
go by my window again 
with that brazen, scarlet 
symbol on her head— 
mrs, ALMs: Mrs. Berry once more— 
MRS, BOYLE: One can be certain now, 
if one was doubtful before— 
I call you to witness, 
it’s the fourth, no, 
fully the fifth time 
since twilight descended— 
mks. aLMs: I’m only too glad to testify 
she has evil in her heart 
and some man in her eye— 
MRS. BOYLE: She with her husband 
fresh in the cemetery— 
mrs. ALMs: And the pretty white stone, 
marking her indelible devotion, 
scarcely dry of the dew 
MRS. BOYLE: She and the rest of us women 
shed only five, only four— 
mrs. ALMS: Only three months ago— 
Mrs. BOYLE: In honest, open sight 
mrs. aLMs: Of our whole community! 
MRS. BOYLE: I’m sure you agree, my dear— 
MRS. ALMS: So would any other woman 
MRS. BOYLE: Who isn’t a— 
mrs, aLMs: Isn’t likely to be 
MRS, BOYLE: The creature we mean— 
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MRS. ALMS: Precisely! 

[mrs, BOYLE steals from her rocker to the wmdow, fol- 
lowed by mrs. aums. Their heads create a parallel 
profile, prying leftward. Slower tempo. 

MRS. BOYLE: I wonder who he is— 

mrs, ALMS: Must be a rendezvous— 

MRS. BOYLE: Does anybody know?— 

MRS. ALMs: No— 

MRS. BOYLE: Has nobody heard?— 

MRS. ALMS: No— 

MRS. BOYLE: You’ve asked?— 

mrs. aLMs: D’ve hinted— 

MRS. BOYLE: And nobody’s told?— 

MRS. ALMS: How could they?— 

MRS. BOYLE: It’s disgraceful— 

MRS. ALMS: Just like her— 

MRS. BOYLE: She ought to be 
run out of town— 

MRS. ALMs: To the town-pump, 
the sewer, the river— 

MRS. BOYLE: Can you see her any longer?— 

MRS. ALMS: She’s too slippery for that— 

MRS. BOYLE: Must have slid 
behind that building 
my husband claims 
breaks the building law— 

MRS. ALMS: Stuck out so far— 

MRS. BOYLE: It’s outlandish! 

[They slink most reluctantly back to their rockers. 
Former tempo. 

MRS. BOYLE: Our river’s much too good 
for her and her ways— 
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mrs. ALMS: Though it’s muddy enough as it is 
without such a scandal as this— 
MRS. BOYLE: It’s a job for the town council, 
which has trouble enough 
keeping our streets clean 
mrs. aALMs: Without having to keep 
our society scrubbed, 
but that, my dear— 
MRS. BOYLE: That little job— 
MRS. ALMS: Is ours— 
MRS. BOYLE: Always has been— 
mrs. aLms: Always will be— 
MRS. BOYLE: Thank God— 
mrs. aLMs: We’ll show her— 
mrs. poyLe: And her paramour! 
[They smile and wag their heads. 
mrs. aims: If it hadn’t been for us— 
MRS. BOYLE: Ours wouldn’t be 
the community it is— 
mks. atms: The best in New Jersey— 
MRS. BOYLE: Best in America— 
mrs. ALMs: Best in Christendom! 
{™ utual sighs of satisfaction—which only a recurrent 
thought ruffles again. 
MRS. BOYLE: I wonder who the man is— 
mrs. aLms: The scoundrel, you mean— 
Rs. BOYLE: He can’t be a native 
or citizen of Jasmine Way— 
Mks. aLMs: But some heathen hinterlander— 
MRS. BOYLE: Some drummer or traveling salesman— 
mrs. ams: Ugh!— 
mrs. BoyLE: Ugh! 
[They rock silently and muse. 


. 
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MRS. BOYLE: One should wear black 

mrs. aLms: A whole year thereafter— 

MRS. BOYLE: It’s a time-honored custom— 

MRS. ALMS: Planted and applied 
by our first American families— 

Mrs. BOYLE: And the British we came from— 

mrs. ats: Or any other civilized race— 

MRS. BOYLE: Though Jasmine Way 
is generations removed 
from Plymouth and the Mayflower— 

mrs. ALMS: That which was good enough 
for one’s forefathers 

MRS. BOYLE: Is good enough and better 
for one’s grandchildren— 

MRS, ALMS: So I say black, not red, 

MRS. BOYLE: Should be worn from head to heels 

mrs. atMs: A whole year after 

MRS. BOYLE: One’s husband is dead. 

MRS, aLMs: A good woman, 

MRS, BOYLE: True woman, 

mrs. aALMS: Moral woman would! 

MRS. BOYLE: Not that I’d gossip about it— 

mrs. aLMS: Nor I— 

MRS. BOYLE: But that I simply echo 
the blood that flows in me— 

MRS. ALMS: It isn’t gossip— 

MRS, BOYLE: It’s gospel! 

[Another pause. mrs. aLMS, apparently, wants to t 
troduce a new variation. She appeals to MRS. BOYI 
with a significant look, and falters. A discrepanc 
arises in the ensuing rhythm of words and accor 
paniment of rockers—a condition which prevai 
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whenever uncertainty intervenes—a sort of syncopa- 
tion disturbing the customary smoothness. 
MRS. BOYLE: What is it, dear?— 
rs. aums: No offence, dear— 
what I’d like to ask is— 
does she ever call on you? 
RS. BOYLE: Who, Mrs. Alms?— 
Rs. ALMS: I don’t mean, do you invite her— 
of course, she’s not on your list— 
but has she the audacity 
ever to visit you?— 
RS. BOYLE: Do you think, 
do you suppose, 
do you imagine— 
mgs. ams: I neither think, 
suppose nor imagine— 
I happen to know 
_ you’d show her the door— 
Mrs. BOYLE: And so would the rest 
__ of our women unless 
they’d lost their self-respect— 
. ALMS: But what I mean is— 
how are we going to find out 
if for instance we should 
happen to meet her— 
just accidentally— 
how are we going to learn 
_ if whoever happens to be 
the victim of her call 
shows her the door 
before we actually— 
- somehow or other— 
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one never knows how— d 


it’s never the same— i 

MRS. BOYLE: What are you | 
trying to find out?— 
who he is?— 

MRS. ALMs: Yes, and what they intend !— 

MRS. BOYLE: Hm— 

mrs. aLMs: Hm. 

MRS, BOYLE: As you say— 

I wouldn’t have her here, 

you wouldn’t have her at 

Bide-a-wee Villa— 

and one simply couldn’t be seen 
conversing with her on the street— 

MRS. aALMS: One merely wouldn’t 
be seen where she’s seen at all— 

MRS. BOYLE: The Wiggins wouldn’t have her, 
The Frys wouldn’t tolerate her, 

mrs. aLMs: The Bisons, the Mackinaws, 
the Websters, the Lovells, 

MRS. BOYLE: Singly and collectively, 

MRS. aLMS: Would silently point out 

MRS. BOYLE: With the scornful forefinger 
more eloquent than speech— 

mrs. ALMS: The lofty little stare 
more powerful than blows— 

MRS. BOYLE: Or that oblique tilt of the chin 
more accurate in directing strangers 
than any cross-road sign— 

mRS. ALMS: As to whither she should go— 

MRS. BOYLE: As to where she belongs! 

MRS. ALMS: However— 

MRS. BOYLE: Admitting the painful certainty 
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MRS. ALMS: That one must see to be able to hear— 
[The woman with the red hat appears at the left of 
the window—stops and looks in without being seen. 
MRS. BOYLE: And that one must hear to be able to learn 
mrs. ALMS: Who he is and what they intend— 
[The woman smiles mischievously and nods her head. 
MRS. BOYLE: And deducing from this 
_ that to clean city streets 
or dust city homes 
MRS. ALMS: One must first find out 
where the dust lies— 
MRS. BOYLE: It is our paramount duty 
in the interests of our own 
civic welfare, as women 
mrs. atmMs: Who have made and kept 
our society spotless, 
MRS. BOYLE: To find out— 
even at the expense of 
temporarily soiling oneself— 
what a woman who ought 
to be wearing black 
. Ams: Means by flaunting 
an insulting red symbol, 
RS. BOYLE: Red bird, red feather, 
s. aLMs: Red something or other— 
RS. BOYLE: And what she means 
by parading back and forth 
right under our noses— 
The woman disappears—slightly nodding—to the 
right. 
. Atms: With evil in her heart 
. BoyLE: And some man in her eye! 
. aAtMs: But how?— 
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MRS. BOYLE: Yes, how?— 
mrs. ALMS: Are we to find out ?— ; 
MRS. BOYLE: Would you have her?— 
MRS. ALMS: Would you? 
[A distant door-bell rings. The women start. ; 
MRS. BOYLE: Good gracious— 
mrs. ALMS: What’s that?— 
MRS. BOYLE: It gave me such a scare— 
MRS. ALMS: Sounded like a summons— 
MRS. BOYLE: Only my door-bell— 
MRS. ALMs: Heaven be praised! 
[They listen. The bell rings again. MRS. BOYLE rises 
with annoyance. 
MRS. BOYLE: Pardon me, dear— 
Mrs. ALMs: Certainly, dear— | 
MRS. BOYLE: Cook must be busy cooking— } 
MRS. ALMS: By all means— 
MRS. BoYLE: Awfully stupid of her 
to be so hard of hearing— 
MRS. ALMS: She’s only conscientious— 
deaf to all but the present duty— 
MRS. BOYLE: How you understand !— 
MRS. ALMS: Not at all, run along! ) 
[mRs. BOYLE leaves by the door to the right. Mrs. 
aums indulges a soft, droning soliloquy, the while 
she stares about inquisitively. 
‘Cook must be busy cooking’— 
what’s become of her maid?— 
does she expect a cook 
to be a centipede, 
with a leg in the kitchen 
and one at the door?— 


hm— 
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it was only last night 

I was asking Mr. Alms— 

‘how is it the Boyles 

no longer afford a maid?— 

the last time I called 

Mrs. Boyle answered my ring?’— 
and the innocent said— 

‘Mr. Boyle’s upholstery trade 

is just a little slack now, 

and it’s none of our affair’-— 

of course it isn’t— 

but what I’ve a right to know is— 
why should a woman 

set herself up as a leader, 

a censor of other folks’ conduct, 
an authority in civic betterment, 
when she hasn’t even a maid 

to answer her bell?— 

hm— 

Washington, Lincoln, Wilson?— 
what are they to her?— 

does she think herself 

qualified to live with them, 

even such awful chromos, 

just because she’s better, 

fancies herself superior 

to a woman passing her window?— 
French, of course, what else would it be?— 
\m— 

what’s that hobbyhorse doing here?— 
t belongs in the nursery— 

[ suppose they can’t afford one— 
chis house is a wee bit too small— 
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they can’t quite afford one 

just a wee bit larger?— 

hm— 

it serves you right, Mrs. Alms— 
if you must be visiting folk 

you might be more careful 

of some folk you visit— 

and don’t blame them 

for your own indiscriminate 
lack of discretion— 

last week, 

it was that Wiggins woman 

and her bridge party— 

and the week before, 

that lawn party at the Mackinaws— 
what'll it be next— 

will you never, never learn? 

[She hears footsteps and hurried voices—and sits u 
prim and straight—like a picture in a family album 
The door is opened. MRs. BERRY—the lady im th 
red hat—a picturesque figure withal, some or a fe 
years younger than the others—is ceremoniousl 
ushered in by MRS. BOYLE, in a hectic flutter. The 
are in the midst of a discussion, excited on MRi 
BOYLE’s part, restrained on MRS. BERRY’S, and do no 
greet MRS, ALMs, who rises in temporary horror an 
backs away from her rocker, her eyes on the symbo 

MRS. BOYLE: This is most overwhelming, my dear— 

MRS. BERRY: It’s you who overwhelm me— 

MRS. BOYLE: But fancy your selecting me— 
among all your many friends— 
surely you have older, 
much older friends than I?— 
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mrs. BERRY: Older, yes, but not dearer— 

MRS. BOYLE: Even so, 
your visiting me first of all 
leaves me speechless, 
breathless, without a word— 

MRS. BERRY: Then don’t say it, dear. 

[Nudges mnrs. noyLE, indicating mrs. aLMs, whose hor- 
ror, melted down to curiosity, now broadens to a 
stereotyped smile. MRS, BOYLE reverts to MRS. ALMS 
with a suspicion of introductory condescension. 

MRS. BOYLE: Oh—pardon me—Mrs. Alms— 

I’m so agitated !— 
you’re acquainted, aren’t you, 
with Mrs. Berry ?— 

mrs. ALMs (a little uncertain): 

Why, yes— 

to be sure, most assuredly— 

what makes you ask such a question? 

[mrs. Berry shakes her part-way outstretched hand 

cordially; mrs. atms apparently in the dilemma of 

not knowing how far to respond, but anxious not to 
err. 

RS. BERRY: Indeed— 

what should cause Mrs, Boyle 

to put such a question to you— 

to two such firm friends ?— 

Rs, ALMS: None better— 

S. BoYLE: My fault entirely— 

- Tm really so overwhelmed— 

- wait till you hear, you'll understand— 

ms. aLms: Understand what?— 

RS. BOYLE: Just fancy, my dear— 

it’s absolutely 


. 
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incredible, intriguing— 
only she would do such a thing !— 
mrs. ALMS: What thing?— 
MRS. BOYLE: Mrs. Berry— 
mrs. BERRY: Mrs. Berry no longer— 
mRs. ALMS: What?— 
MRS. BOYLE: You may well say what— 
.I said much more when I heard the tale— 
MRS. BERRY: Don’t keep Mrs. Alms in suspense— 
I don’t deserve such flattery— 
MRS. BOYLE: Oh but you do, Mrs.— 
if Mrs. Alms knew, 
if she could even guess !— 
mrs. aLMs: Of course I can guess— 
and I congratulate you 
from the bottom of my heart, Mrs.— 
MRS. BERRY: Mrs.— 
MRS. BOYLE: Don’t say the name— 
that would spoil all— 
it’s too thrilling 
to tell all at once— 
mrs. ALMS: What is, what is?— 
MRS. BOYLE: Let me tell the whole story! 
[mrs. aLMs is obviously chagrined at having to receive 
the tale from an intermediary. 
mrs. aALMS: Do be calm, Mrs. Boyle— 
MRS. BOYLE tO MRS. BERRY: 
Heaven knows you’re calm— 
I can’t understand with your fortune— 
MRS. ALMS: Fortune?— 
MRS. BERRY: Mrs. Boyle’s off again— 
MRS, BOYLE: No, you watch me— 
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and if I leave anything out, 
you caution me— 
MRS. BERRY: Yes, but be careful you don’t 
put anything in— 
MRS. BOYLE: I won’t, I couldn’t— 
there’s nothing to add— 
mrs. aLMs: Mrs. Boyle, Mrs.— 
MRS. BOYLE: There, dear friend— 
forgive me—come— 
let us sit down in these rockers— 
they’ll bring me back to my senses— 
MRS. BERRY: The same gentle rockers of yore— 
MRS. BOYLE: Upholstered in the latest style— 
mgs. BERRY: But still capable of lulling one— 
mrs. aims: As only Mr. Boyle’s rockers can— 
MRS. BOYLE: Bless the dear man, thank you, friends! 
[They sit down and begin rocking—slowly, at first, 
but later, in accordance with the varying moods. 
MRS. ALMS and MRS. BERRY €Yé MRS. BOYLE, the for- 
mer not without secret resentment, the latter not 
without amusement. 
mrs. ats: Pray, Mrs. Boyle, may I ask?— 
mrs. BoyLE: Thank you for reminding me— 
this chair was sending me off— 
into a dream, an Oriental trance— 
mks. BERRY: Hurry back to Jasmine Way !— 
MRS. BOYLE: Yes, but not the way you did— 
going off in a quiet cloud— 
coming back in a thunderstorm— 
mrs. aLMS: What’s wrong with her now? 
MRS. BOYLE (rocking suddenly): 
No, it’s impossible !— 
mrs. ALMS: The saints protect us!— 


” #; 
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mrs. BOYLE: I’d like to tell it 
from start to finish— 
but I’m no story teller— 
not made of ice like you, dear Mrs.— 
MRS. BERRY: Say it— 
MRS. BOYLE: All at once?— 
mrs. BERRY: Altogether !— 
MRS. BOYLE: And you, Mrs. Alms, 
won’t be disappointed 
if I tell the climax first >— 
mgs. aLms: No, but I'll go 
daft with the fidgets 
if you don’t return to reason, Mrs. Boyle! 
MRS. BOYLE (leaning forward provocatively) : 
It’s— 
MRS. ALMS: Yes—yes ?— 
MRS. BOYLE: Mr.—Wellington!— 
mrs. ALMS: Mr.—Wellington?— 
not the— 
MRS. BOYLE: The Mr. Ambrose Wellington— 
mrs. aLMs: The multi-millionaire?— 
MRS. BOYLE: Manufacturer of farm implements !— 
mrs. aLMS: Harrows, hoes, rakes ?— 
MRS. BOYLE: Tractors, engines, ploughs !— 
mrs. ALMs: Himself ?— 
MRS. BOYLE: And no other! 
[MRS. ALMs turns On MRS. WELLINGTON with round eyes. 
MRS. ALMs: Is it the truth, 
the gospel truth?— 
MRS. WELL: The simple truth, so help me— 
mrs. aLMS: Dear, dear Mrs. Wellington! 
[She fairly pownces on mrs. weLLincton. The latter 
encounters difficulty in extricating herself. 
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mrs. ALMS: Let me be the very first 
to congratulate you— 
MRS. BOYLE: The second, Mrs. Alms— 
[mrs. atMs ts forced back to her rocker. 
urs. aLMS: What difference would it be 
were I the last in line, 
the least and most humble— 
this is miraculous— 
MRS. WELL: You’re as mad as the other— 
MRS. ALMS: No woman begins to deserve 
such an event as you do— 
Ambrose Wellington— 
the Wellington agricultural interests— 
advertised on every other billboard— 
MRS. BOYLE: Way out on the prairies— 
ars. ALMS: High up in the Rockies— 
“RS. BOYLE: From the Atlantic across to the Pacific— 
urs. ALMS: And the Wellington mansion— 
urs. BOYLE: With that sunset view— 
wRS. ALMS: There’s no such view 
in the whole wide world !— 
“RS. WELL: How about Naples, Rio, Frisco?— 
aRs. ALMS: Mere bird views— 
as. BOYLE: Microscopic by comparison— 
wes. aALMS: I’m speechless— 
(RS. BOYLE: So was I— 
aks. ALMS: There are no such grounds 
in the whole of Christendom— 
will I ever forget to my dying day 
that magnificent lawn party 
the Wellingtons— 
oh, I do beg your pardon !— 
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MRS. WELL: On the contrary, 

we both honor her memory— 
mrs. atms: Why shouldn’t you— 

who would blame you for it— 

who would do other than praise your— 
MRS. BOYLE: That’s what I said— 
mrs. ats: I distinctly recall the sumptuous funeral— 
MRS. WELL: The one painful detail— 
mrs. ALMS: Of course—pardon me— 

just as painful to him— 
MRS. WELL: As Mr. Berry’s to me—but— 
mers. ALMS: To be sure— 

excuse me for insisting— 

these are gladsome events— 

I mean— 

they aren’t happenings 

to cause one to cry one’s eyes out 

the rest of one’s lifetime— 

they melt into healing compensations— 
MRS. BOYLE: Emerson’s compensations— 
MRS. ALMS: You’ve set an immortal example !— 
MRS. WELL: How so?— i 
mrs. ALMs: Mrs. Boyle can tell you— 
MRS. BOYLE: Yes, let me tell— 
mrs. atMs: Mrs. Boyle can tell you 

I was saying only this afternoon, 

how wonderful it was, . 

how courageous of you, 

what a superlative precedent 

not to enter mourning, 

absolute mourning— 
MRS. BOYLE: From head to heels— 
mrs. atMs: When dear Mr. Berry— 
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MRS. 
MRS. 


WELL: Let me explain— 


. Atms: You don’t have to— 
. BOYLE: There’s no explanation in order— 


aums: It would sound like an apology— 


. BOYLE: An insult to our broad-mindedness— 
. ALMs: You have laid that barbarous custom— 
. BoYLE: Relic of the last outposts of heathenism— 


atms: Deep down the grave of the past— 
Boyte: And shown the conventional folk of this 


town— 


MRS. 


MRS. 
MRS. 
MRS. 
MRS. 


ats: The Wiggins, the Frys— 
BoYLE: The Bisons, the Websters— 
WELL: Spare me, ladies— 

ALMsS: Spare them, you mean— 
BoyLeE: I’d like to examine 


the whole directory— 
ferret each and every one— 


MRS. 
MRS. 
MRS. 


WELL: Don’t !— 
atms: Don’t ?— 
BOYLE: Haven’t I heard them 


refer to you in doubtful terms?— 


MRS. 
MRS. 
MRS. 
MRS, 


MRS. 
to display your grief 
so they might glory in it— 


MRS. 
to hold your head above sorrow— 
like a flower after rain !— 


MRS. 


aums: Haven’t I heard them 
BOYLE: Gossip about you?— 
ALMs: Yes— 

BOYLE: And why?— 

ALMs: Because you refused 


BOYLE: Because you preferred 


WELL: Ever so many thanks to you both— 


ms. BoyLE: You’re too good for Jasmine Way— 
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MRS. ALMs: Yes, but don’t leave us— 
MRS. BOYLE: It’d be a living, crawling 
cemetery if you did— 
MRS. WELL: Leave dear old Jasmine?— 
mrs. ALMs: It isn’t so bad, the rest of it— 
MRS. BOYLE: Though it does need cleaning— 
mrs. aALMS: Turning on hydrants and hoses— 
mgs. BoyLE: And the whole smelly river 
ought to be loosed on some folk— 
MRS. WELL: Dear old river— 
you wouldn’t ask that of it?— 
so like a lizard 
spreading in the sun— 
so particularly dear 
in the twilight >— 
MRS. BOYLE: In the twilight !— 
just think, Mrs. Alms— 
you recall we saw Mrs. Wellington— 
once or twice— 
MRS. ALMS: Passing your window?—yes !— 
MRS. BOYLE: And I wanted to rush out 
and ask her in toetea?— 
MRs. aLMs: Yes, and you said— 
MRS. BOYLE: And I said, 
maybe she’s strolling back and forth 
with some purpose in her mind 
I had better not disturb?— 
MRS. ALMS: Yes, and I said— 
MRS. BOYLE: Yes, and we were 
both of us wrong— 
MRS. ALMS: Indeed?— 
MRS. BOYLE: Tell Mrs. Alms— 
do, Mrs. Wellington! 
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RS. 


wELL: I was only renewing my memories— 


refreshing myself with sights 
one never entirely forgets 
but always likes to recall— 


ARS. 
. aLmMs: Who else would be so romantic ?— 

. BOYLE: Who else would see the least 

. ams: Thing in our town worth seeing twice ?— 
. WELL: You malign it, my dears— 


BoYLe: Isn’t that lovely ?— 


consider old High Street— 
with its grave, baronial homes— 


RS. 
RS. 
RS. 


BOYLE: It’s majestic emerald lawns— 
aus: The elms eternally shading it— 
wELL: And the quaint country stores, 


so redolent of our past, 
our upright forefathers— 


MRS. 


MRS. 


BorLE: Their simple diligence— 
atms: And hardy perseverance— 
weL: And the place we all go to, 


guardian spirits over those to come— 


BOYLE: The cemetery ?— 


spare yourself that detail— 


ARS. 
(RS. 
RS. 
CRS. 
(RS. 
RS. 
(RS. 
(RS. 


aums: Yes, why drag that in?— 

weELL: On the contrary— _ 

BOYLE: No, why shouldn’t you?— 
Aus: Yes, why shouldn’t you?— 

WELL: He’s happy— 

Borie: Yes, because you made him so— 
aims: No, because she keeps him so— 
wELL: Thank you, dear friends— 
BoyLe: Not at all, my dear— 

aums: No thanks are due us— 
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MRS. WELL: Wait—let me ask 
one simple question, may I?— 
MRS. BOYLE: Ask two— 
mrs. aLMs: A dozen— 
MRS. WELL: Who, during my absence, 
short though it was— 
who were the only ladies 
in the entire township 
who didn’t— 
I hate to employ the word— 
MRS. BOYLE: Say it, dear— 
MRS. ALMS: Gossip !— 
MRS. WELL: Can you perchance inform me 
how many ladies didn’t? 
[MRS. BOYLE and MRS. ALMS examine each other ex 
sively. 
You don’t have to tell me— 
nor look so modest about it— 
MRS. BOYLE: Dear, dear— 
mrs. ALMS: Mrs. Wellington! 
MRS. BOYLE (excitedly) : 
Is that why— 
can that be the reason— 
MRS. WELL: I rang your door-bell?— 
yes—but I was also 
on my way to one other— 
MRS. ALMS: You angelic creature!— 
MRS. WELL: And now— 
MRS. BOYLE: Yes?— 
MRS. ALMs: Yes? 
[They lean forward. 
MRS. WELL: Mr. Wellington and I— 
in the nature of a quiet celebration— 
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RS, ALMS 

ms. WELL: Are planning 

an old-fashioned house-warming— 
RS. cia he 

RS. ALMS 

RS, WELL: For— 


ERS. a Us?— 


[RS. ot as 


‘RS. ALMS 

RS. WELL: Not you two alone— 

RS. ig: Oh. 

RS. ALMS 

They lean back. 

RS. WELL: It isn’t our intention 

to ostracize the community— 

shutting us off from the spectacle 

and the amusement of the spectacle— 
besides, it’d be in poor taste— 

Rs. aLMs: Undemocratic— 

RSs. BOYLE: Un-American— 

rs. ALMs: And would be showing your cards— 
RS. WELL: So what we want you ladies for— 
RS. ria ee: 

RS. ALMS 

They lean forward again. 

RS. WELL: Is to act as a 

sort of committee with me 

to send out the invitations— 

Rs. BOYLE: How thoughtful of such a man— 
gs. ALMs: Typical of such a woman— 

RS. BoYLE: To light on two such— 

may I say practised— 
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mrs. ALMs: Hardened campaigners? 
MRS. WELL: Now, Id like you two 
to draw up a list 
of the eligibles, so to speak— 
MRS. BOYLE: The Wiggins, the Frys?— 
MRS. ALMS: The Bisons, the Websters ?— 
MRS. WELL: Each and every eligible— 
MRS. BOYLE: Say no more— 
MRS. ALMS: Don’t tell me— 
MRS. WELL: For next Sunday week at four— 
MRS. BOYLE: Couldn’t be a better day— 
mrs. ALMs: A better hour— 
MRS. BOYLE: They’ll be able to see the sunset— 
mrs. aLms: And think of the sunrise 
MRS. BOYLE: Of a new home— 
MRS. aALMS: A new harmony— 
MRS. WELL: Thank you—that will do!— 
MRS. BOYLE: Ah!— 
mrs. ALMs: Ah! 
[They rock in glamorous meditation. MRS. ALMS Tis 
suddenly. 
MRS. WELL: What are you up to?— 
mrs. ALMs: I must be going— . 
to tell Mr. Alms— 
the dear man’ll be so overwhelmed— 
and may I tell— 
I wonder would you mind?— 
MRS. WELL: Why should I1?— 
MRS. ALMS: Just one or two in advance?— 
MRS. WELL: Certainly, three or four, 
as many as you like— 
Mrs. ALMs: One or two will do— 
that sweet Mrs. Wiley 
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and that cute Mrs. Carey— 
they’ll be quite ample— 
MRS. BOYLE: Why them in particular ?— 
mrs. aLMs (laughing): That would be telling— 
MRS. WELL: I know why, dear— 
mrs. aALMs: You’re so clairvoyant! 
[The three chuckle. MRS. BOYLE rises. MRS. WELLING- 
tron tries to imitate her, but is detained. 
Mrs. BOYLE: I beg of you— 
can’t you stay one moment more— 
one delicious moment ?— 
MRS. WELL: I never decline delicacies ! 
[mrs. atms cannot conceal her disappointment, but 
manages to blurt out— 
mrs. aLMs: The katydids are beginning— 
I really must run along— 
[The katydids are indeed beginning their nasal choral. 
Pianissimo. 
MRS. BOYLE: Shall I show you out, dear?— 
mrs. aLMs: Not at all needful— 
I know the way by myself— 
au revoir, Mrs. Ambrose Wellington— 
MRS. WELL: Au plaisir !— 
mrs. aALMs: Until?— 
Mrs. WELL: Let me calculate— 
this is Tuesday— 
let us meet— 
let me say Thursday at four— 
MRS. ALMS: (eagerly) : 
Where ?— 
MRS. BOYLE (eagerly): 
Here again?— 
MES. WELL: At Mrs. Alms’ this time, don’t you think? 
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MRS. BOYLE: Oh— 

mrs. ALMs: Ah!—— 

MRS. wELL: And we'll confer finally 
on the select choice of names— 

MRS. BOYLE 


Precisely 
MRS. ALMS 


Mrs. ALMs: Good bye, Mrs. Boyle— 

MRS. BOYLE: Good bye, Mrs. Alms— 

mrs. aus: I can’t begin to thank you 
for the pleasant afternoon— 

I can’t begin to remember 
when I ever spent a pleasanter— 

MRS, BOYLE: Don’t mention it, dear! 

[They kiss ever so affectionately with a short, shart 
sound. MRS. ALMS nods several times—maily te 
MRS. WELLINGTON—and departs. MRS. BOYLE returns 
to her chair with a sigh. 

MRS: BOYLE: Thank God, that’s over !— 

MRS. WELL: What’s over ?— 

MRS. BOYLE: Now that that woman’s gone, 
we can have such a téte-a-téte— 

MRS. WELL: It’ll have to be brief, my dear— 
even though it concern Mrs. Alms— 

MRS. BOYLE: How you do understand! 

[Unnoticed by the others, mrs. atms passes the window 
en route to her home. 

I didn’t want to say ought about her— 
I’m not the kind to talk about friends— 

MRS. WELL: Obviously— 

MRS. BOYLE: Mrs. Alms is a dear soul— 
none dearer anywhere— 
but you see— 
when a woman pretends, 
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even though she’s a bosom friend— 
don’t you think it the duty, 
however painful, 
of another friend— 
if friendship means more than words— 
_to take her down just a trifle?— 
(rs. wELL: Did she reach too high?— 
(Rs. BOYLE: Didn’t you notice?— 
(RS. WELL: I1?—no!— 
(RS. BOYLE: You angel— 
you know very well you did— 
Rs. WELL: When—where—how?— 
(RS. BOYLE: You want me to tell !— 
(Rs. WELL: No, I’d tell if I knew— 
but I’ve been away from town 
the least while too long— 
I’ve lost track of 
Jasmine ways. 
Now hurry— 
the katydids are growing louder— 
nearer to the dinner bell. _ 
RS. BOYLE: Did you happen to notice 
how the woman referred to your 
not wearing black ?— 
ms. WELL: Yes, but you said that too?— 
(RS. BOYLE: But it was I, not she, 
who said this very afternoon 
before you came—I alone— 
(RS. WELL: It was?—then how noble of you 
to let her take the credit she did !— 
RS. BOYLE: Nothing noble about it— 
_it was simply my duty— 
not alone as a friend— 
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but still more as a hostess— 
not to contradict her— 
MRS, WELL: Contradict?— 
MRS. BOYLE: You'd make me tell all?— 
MRS, wELL: Don’t I deserve the confidence ?— 
MRS. BOYLE: Indeed you do—well— 
will you believe me when I state 
that that woman— 
I know you'll say, incredible !— 
MRS, WELLINGTON (simulating surprise) : 
No, I won’t—I can promise you 
‘I can believe almost anything now— 
MRS. BOYLE: You can?— 
MRS. WELL: Try me!— 
MRS. BOYLE: Well, would you believe 
that that creature 
sat here this very afternoon, 
sipping my tea, 
there in that very rocker, 
and said things behind your back 
she didn’t say to your face?— 
MRS. WELL: Impossible !— 
MRS. BOYLE: She said things even I 
don’t dare to repeat !— 
MRS. WELL: For instance?— 
Mrs. BOYLE: I do so hate to tell them— , 
Mrs. Alms tries her best, 
- but she’s a bit unfortunate— 
not as well married as we are— 
Mr. Alms’ cotton mills 
not quite the success that they were— 
so it’s hard for her to keep up the pace— 
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- climbing not so easy as it was— 

and so— 
MRS, WELL: And so?— 
MRS. BOYLE: She’s more liable to make mis-steps— 
prone to miss a rung or two 
in her illusion, her self-delusion— 
quite laudable in any woman, 
but so grievous in its pretensions— 
and failures, poor woman— 

RS. WELL: Yes, poor dear— 

ea BoyLE: Your pity shows the heart you have— 
MRS. WELL: And yours shows yours— 
MRS. BOYLE: But that’s no reason, is it, 

why I should shirk my duty 

to you—as a friend?— 
MRS. WELL: And a hostess, no— 
- but don’t mind me— 
don’t tell it if it hurts— 
s. BOYLE: The need of self-surgery 
is supreme where others are involved— 
. WELL: How I envy you the courage !— 
. BOYLE: You have it too— 
didn’t you wear red— 
that wild, thrilling bonnet— 
when everybody expected, demanded 
that you wear the opposite?— 
. WELL: How else could I interest a man 
sad with feeling so dark all day?— 
. BoyLtE: Artless child !— 
but think of the enemies you faced, 
the unanimous malice you courted— 
. WELL: We’ve been through that— 
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MRS, BOYLE: But we haven’t been through all— 
notice I said unanimous— 

MRS. WELL: Ah—I begin to see— 

MRS. BOYLE: Are you positive?— 

MRS. WELL: Oh—what a treasure you are— 
how can I ever repay your— 

mrs. BorLe: I don’t deserve it— 

MRS. WELL: You do—think of you— 
a saint in behalf of a sinner— 
you alone against so many— 
against even your closest friend !— 

MRS. BOYLE: She called it a brazen, scarlet symbol— 
think of that— 

MRS. WELL: Enough— 

MRS. BOYLE: She called you for flaunting it— 
flaunting was her expression— 

MRS. WELL: Enough, enough— 

MRS. BOYLE: She insinuated that your 
parading—as she termed it— 
back and forth past my window— 

MRS. WELL: You have told me all 
in confiding this last, 
single, solitary detail— 

MRS. BOYLE: One detail is sufficient p— 

MRS. WELL: Among friends, yes indeed! 

[She rises abruptly. So does MRS. BOYLE. 

MRS. BOYLE (apprehensive) : 
Well?— 

MRS. WELL: I don’t feel— 

MRS. BOYLE: Yes?— 

MRS. WELL: I don’t feel it would be wise— 
do you—for me to betray what I feel?— 
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MRS. BOYLE (disappointed) : 
No?— 
MRS. WELL: I mean— 
that would be showing my cards— 
her expression, wasn’t it ?— 
MRS. BOYLE: Just like her— 
MRS. WELL: I therefore propose the committee 
go on as it started— 
as though no disturbing, 
foreign element were present— 
MRS. BOYLE: Oh— 
MRS. WELL: I mean—the two of us— 
MRS. BOYLE (eagerly) : 
Us twor— : 
MRS. WELL: Will have the additional pleasure 
of watching the antics in our midst 
of an additional spectacle— 
there’s never enough merriment 
on God’s sad earth, is there?— 
MRS. BOYLE (gratefully) : 
Never half enough— 
you dear, dear— 
MRS. WELL: One dear will do! 
[She stretches out her hand. 
MRS. BOYLE: But let me see you to the door! 
[She bends forward to kiss mrs. WELLINGTON, who sub- 
mits gracefully. 
MRS. BOYLE: How can I begin— 
MRS. WELL: Don’t—it’s so late— 
mrs. BoyLE: Until Thursday then?— 
MRS. WELL: At four— 
mrs. BOYLE: At Mrs. Alms’?— 
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in the mouse’s 
own little mouse-trap?— 

MRS. WELL: Incorrigible! 

[She starts for the door, adjusting her hat on the wag 
MRS. BOYLE bustles close behind. 

mrs. BoyLE: Adorable brazen symbol— 
it looks like a danger-signal !— 

MRS. WELL: What an imagination !— 

MRS. BOYLE: Or the flag of a general 
leading his army single-handed !— 

MRS. WELL: Double-handed— 

MRS. BOYLE: Your standard-bearer !— 

MRS. WELL: My ensign, dear— 

MRS. BOYLE: Call me Arabella !— 

MRS. WELL: And you must¢call me Katharine— 

MRS. BOYLE: Katharine! 

[They disappear. The stage is empty. But not th 
world just outside the French window. Two katz 
dids, or a myriad of twos, swinging on leaves o 
grass-blades, begin a mysterious colloquy. 

Katy did ... Katy didn’t... 

she did . .. she didn’t ... 

I say she did . . . I say she didn’t... 

she told me . . . she did not... 

she did so... she told me... 

Katy didn’t ... Katy did... 

she didn’t ... she did... 

I say she didn’t .. . I say she did... 

you’re a liar . . . you’re another... 

Katy did ... Katy didn’t... 

she did . . . she didn’t ... 

I say she did . . . I say she didn’t .. . 
(The curtain falls ever so drowsily.) 


To Huao Knupsen 
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A Mask Comepy 
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Scene: A man’s study in disarray. A litter of 
clothes on a couch—books pell-mell on shelves and on 
the floor—scattered chairs, one overturned—a desk 
im particular disorder—open drawers of a commode, 
shirts emerging—several topsy-turvy paintings and 
prints—a few statuettes, from one of which a hat and 
overcoat hang—a confusion of odds and ends. Two 
doors, one to the rest of the apartment, the other to 
the hall. 

WALES’ age lies somewhere between thirty and thirty- 
five. Ordinarily, he might be aristocratic, reserved, 
harmonious to a degree of nonchalant composure. But 
at present, except for his attire, which is the requisite 
immaculate, he reflects [being alone] something of the 
state of the room. His unconscious pantomime con- 
veys an impression of intense uncertainty, driving him 
about from one unseen object to another. There is 
apparently one object he does see. He stops before 
this at last [on the couch], but only for an instant: 
with a convulsive movement, he turns and retreats to 
the desk—heaped with a Himalaya of papers. He 
sits down. Leans his head on his hand. Is still. 
Rights himself, shakes himself, throws back his shoul- 
ders. Eyes the mountain. Begins to open drawers 
down the side and recklessly to stuff in the papers, 
without further examination. 

j 


: : 
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A low knock at the hall door. wa xs doesn’t hear tt 
The knock is repeated a little louder. wawzs frowns 
smiles, pulls himself out of the chair and quickly goe 
over to the door, brushing his hair with his hand: th 
aristocrat back on masked exhibition. Opens the doo 
cheerfully: 


waLeEs: Good morning, Martha. 

MARTHA: Good morning, sir. 

[He holds the door wide for her. A little woman 
considerably older than her years,—which might b 
fifty-fivee—comes im timorously. watxs briskl: 
closes the door behind her; she takes in the room 
with a furtive glance. He turns to her; she stand 
still and downcast. 

WALES (with railery): A pretty sight, eh? 

[She looks up at him and down again. With an effort 

MARTHA: I hope I haven’t kept you waiting? 

waters: No. I had some last things to look over whic! 
would have kept me in any case. 

[She looks up again. 

MARTHA: You haven’t been packing things that be 
long to me to pack? 

waLes: Just sorting out my papers. Always outsid 
your province, weren’t they? 

MARTHA: Queer strange stuff to a woman like me. It’ 
the one place I never dared touch, that desk. Loo! 
at it now. 

wages: Don’t despair—lI’ll smooth it down fast enoug! 
—it’s the makings of still another— 

MARTHA: Queer strange book? It was all I could do— 

wares: To read the last ?— 
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marTHA: To understand it. It was that weird and 
sad— 

waters: You couldn’t finish it ?— 

ARTHA: I gave it to Herbert—he loves sad books— 
waLrs: Herbert was ever my most cordial critic— 
rTHa: He has more time for reading than I—when 
he comes home nights, he’s through—I’m never 
through— 

wages: Well—I promise you my next will be happy 
for your sake— 

MARTHA: Happy?—oh sir! 

[Tries another furtive look. 

wars: There—take off your coat and hat—why, it’s 
a new one! 

MarTHA: Don’t mention it—(she pulls out a hat-pin 
and off comes the hat, into which she sticks the pin 
again)—it’s a frump of a sight he bought me—to 
patch up another quarrel— 

watezs (in banter): Then you ought to welcome quar- 
rels— 

MarTHA (indignantly): How can you hint such a 

thought !— 

wares: One of my jokes you mustn’t mind— 

MARTHA: But I do—it’s they always hurt so— 

waters: You know you’re the very last person— 

marTHA: It’s not me they hurt—it’s you, sir—I mean 
it’s me— 

watrs: Vicariously. There—put down your hat and 
slip off your coat. 

[He reaches out to help but manrua edges aside and 
removes her coat—disclosing a full-length apron. 
She looks about for a place to lay the hat and coat. 
wars laughs gently. 
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waters: Not much space here, is there?—hang them 
in the sitting-room closet. 

[She looks quickly at wavzs, and away. Deptt seen 
able to follow his suggestion. 

waLEs: Come, give them to me. 

MARTHA: No, I'll go. 

[She disappears doggedly. wars indulges a feu 
nervous strides. MARTHA returns—a bit of the 
apron dabbing her eye. She drops the apron a: 
wALEs wheels about. 

wALss (jovially): Looks rather desolate yonder? 

MARTHA (protesting): Oh—you must be joking al 
the time— 

wa es: An unbreakable habit, Martha— 

MARTHA: You’re that peculiar—long as I’ve taken car 
of you—TI never could understand— 

waLEs: That’s what makes you what you are— 

marTHA: Thank you—but it’s little I am—and blind 

[wats studies the room with a droll air, 

wa tes: Where do we begin? 

MARTHA: We? 

wars: You’ll need help with this mess— 

MARTHA (indignant again): I won’t hear of it! 

waxes: There—I’ll be leaving present] y— 

MARTHA: But I don’t mean to hurry you— 

waLes: You don’t hurry me—I’ll just finish that debris 
of papers—and donate the heavy work to you— 

MARTHA: Nothing I do for you’s heavy— 

watEs: You might begin with the clothes—put then 
in the wardrobe trunk— 

MARTHA: You needn’t tell me— 

wars: You’ve done it before, eh?—why, the last tim 
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Mary and I sailed. for Europe, we found everything 
as neatly in place as a pigeon-hole— 

[marrua is silent. The apron goes to her eye. 

waLEs: There now—you’d better begin. 

[He sends her a nod and retires to the desk. She 
gives his back a quizzical glance. 

WALES (without turning): Well? 

MARTHA (abruptly): Yes, sir. 

[MARTHA moves mechanically back and forth between 

the couch and the wardrobe trunk, carefully fold- 
ing and hanging the variegated suits and patting 
them flat. watres—subdued, quiet—is stuffing the 
papers away more deliberately. MartTHa stops in 
spite of herself. watxs turns, sees her pondering 
over the couch, and quickly turns. 

waLEs (with forced cheerfulness): Anything wrong? 
—anything missing ?— 

mMaRTHA: No, no!— 

waLEs: The suits all match?—no vests in hiding? — 

MARTHA: None, sir— 

waLres: That’s a coincidence, eh?— 

MARTHA: You were always careless with your vests— 

WALES: You remember that too?— 

MARTHA: Everything. 

[They work in silence, but MarTHAa moves less me- 
chanically. She ts apparently attracted by the 
thing on the couch. It draws her back. 

waLEes: What’s wrong now? 

marTHA: Nothing—nothing! 

[She tries to break away, but a glance of his inter- 
cepts her. He turns away. 

waLes (gently): Put that in the top drawer— 

MARTHA: I was afraid— 
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waLres: No—you didn’t neglect it yesterday—it’ 
something Mrs. Wales left with me— 

MARTHA: Yes, sir. 

[She does his bidding, opening the top drawer, laying 
the object flat, and shutting the drawer, as though 
performing a rite. 

WALES (with sudden animation): I wonder how a mar 

with a semblance of pride can waste his energy fool: 
ing himself with silly scraps of paper !— 

[martHa moves back and forth again. 

MarTHA: How can you say such things?—and I see- 
ing you, year in, year out, giving your strength to 
them ?-— 

waLres: You’ve found that out?— 

MARTHA: I’ve found: you looking so weak and white I 
was sure the blood had all left you!— 

waLes: But to what purpose?— 

MARTHA: To make the world a better place for others 
to live in!— 

wags: A noble sentiment culled from one of our Sun- 
day editorials !— 

MaRTHA: Herbert was saying last night— 

waxes: Ah, what was Herbert saying?— 

MARTHA: How wonderful it must be to be a writer 
like Mr. Wales— 

waLEs: I always acclaimed Herbert the one critic— 

MARTHA: Please don’t be fooling again—you know 
very well that he prides himself for having the same 
Christian name as yourself—as though that mat- 
tered—as though there aren’t thousands of Her- 
berts—and though he copies you in more little ways 
than one— 

waLes: Martha !— 
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marTHA: You know very well that praise from him 

isn’t worth a penny—though I did take him a bit 

because he came knocking with a name like yours! 

waLes: I won’t have you maligning the name then— 
not after you’ve honoured it so—nor on top of that 
bonnet !— 

mMarTHA: Bonnet?—it’s a frump—a cheap little fraud 
he tried to cheat me into forgiving him with!— 

waLes: Discount for quarreling?— 

MARTHA: Quarreling’s not the word—it takes two to 
do that— 

wALxes: Expert distinction! Tell me what happened 
this time. 

MARTHA: You’re too kind—you always are—you’ve 
had enough of my tales in the past—you’ve been a 
regular father confessor— 

wates: And you a mother superior— 

marTHA: I know—but that’s different—I’m so much 
older than you—I nursed you as a child— 

waLes: Taught me the habit of listening early—you 
wouldn’t reform me nowf— 

MARTHA: But you’ve had so much of my tales with 
Herbert—and always the same—lI’ve poured your 
head to the top with them—and you with tales of 
your own— 

waLes: I can take care of mine—on paper— 

MARTHA: I’m not so sure that’s a cure—if you'll par- 
don me— 

waLes: Granted—but come—tell me—it’ll lighten our 
labours— 

MARTHA: Lighten them?— 

wags: Stories are told to lift weights—or what was 
it you quoted before?— 
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MARTHA: You’re teasing again— 

wares: On the contrary—here we are—two old friends 
—doing loads of arduous packing—you doing it, 
rather—humdrum toil at best—with no possible al- 
leviation from the monotony— 

MARTHA: How you prattle !— 

wALEs: Prattle?— 

MARTHA: You’re the same as you were as a child— 
spilling rattles and toys and talk all over your 
mother’s house, God keep her! 

[Making the quick sign of the cross— 

waALes: Serving my nonage as a born novelist !— 

marTHA: Mr. Wales! 

waLes: Well, then let’s have your prattling—I’m sure 
it’s no better than mine— 

maRrTHA: The things that happen between Herbert and 
me ?— 

wales: Sorry, Martha—I’m sure they’d compose a 
real story—but not_real enough to make your read- 
ers sad— 

MARTHA: Indeed it would—my side would— 

wages: Maybe I’ll write it for you—and prove you 
exaggerate— 

MaRTHA: Write it?—your like writing about mine?— 
how could you?—and you with such tales of your 
own?— 

waxes: I never write my own—no author writes about 
himself—unless it be in mockery. He treats about 
folk he’s observed—couldn’t be a true story teller 
otherwise !— 

MARTHA: But that book I couldn’t finish—which Her- 
bert did—calling it so consoling !— 

waLxes: He did?—adroit of him that !—but never you 
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mind—finish it some other time—or don’t finish it— 
let’s begin this tragedy of yours! 

[He looks around at her. She smiles despite herself. 
He smiles too. They turn apart. 

MaRTHA (after a reflective pause): Somehow—it 
doesn’t seem so serious now. 

waLEs: Ha! 

MARTHA: You needn’t laugh! 

waLEs: Indulging the habitual triumph of the vil- 

| Jain !— 

MARTHA: Please !— 

waLes: An author always sharpens uis wits for the 

_ day with a lot of long words in the painful effort 
of finding his way to the short ones— 

fantHA: What do you mean?— 

vALES: Nothing, Martha—go on. 

aartHa: The fact is—I’m afraid all men are pretty 

much alike— 

vaLes: So am I— 

farTHA: I don’t count you, sir—you’re different— 

vaLEes: I’m not—but leave me out— 

aarTHA: And one man being so much like another— 
it’s that makes me easy with Herbert— 

yates: Human observation tempered by humane con- 
sideration !— 

fARTHA: It’s that makes me take him back each time 
I send him away— 

vALEs: Poor chap—you did that again?— 

carTHA: I did, so help me— 

yates: And you aren’t ashamed?— 

wanTHA (meekly): I am— now— 

yALEs: It’s not an unworthy tumble— 

faRTHA (starting up again): Oh, but it is—it’s so 


— 
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without proper pride—so without the respect a 
woman owes herself— : 
waLes: What !— 

MARTHA: Even a woman like me—at my age—used te 
the habits of a lifetime—the habit of waiting on folk 
most of all—wearing that next to her skin—tike an 
apron she never takes off—so much a part of her— 

[Fingering the apron. 

waLEs: Don’t go too far afield—you’ll grow involved— 

MARTHA: It’s telling you the story makes itso hard te 
tell—makes it sound without sense— 

waLEs: Trivial audience?— 

MARTHA: You know that’s not what I mean!— 

WALES: Proceed— 

MARTHA: I mean that telling it to you—so kind and 
patient—you look through to the bottom of it all— 
and it makes the story— 

wALes: Waver?— 

MARTHA: It’d take you to find the word !— 

waxes: And you to inspire it! 

MARTHA: It wavers so—I can’t seem able to get back 
to what was so serious— 

wats: Try again from the start—abler authors than 
we have to tear up a first attempt—or revise it— 

MARTHA: But I’m so muddled— 

waALes: Feel your way—take your time— 

MARTHA: But I’m taking yours, keeping you from 
yours !— 

waLEs: So much the better just now—I mean—well., 
you know what I mean—continue— 

MARTHA: I’m that sorry— 

[She smiles valiantly. He nods. 

waLEs: In that case, you needn’t trouble about me— 
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RTHA: But I just can’t help myself— 

waLes: In that case, it’s I must come to your aid— 
arTHA: Yes—but you don’t see, can’t see—that 
what keeps me from telling the thing straight out— 
what makes it so different now from what it was 
when I had it out with Herbert—it’s gotten so I 
haven’t the least idea what I’m trying to say—so if 
you asked me what it was we quarreled about, it’d 

| puzzle me to tell— 

AEs: Just like the rest of us. So you’ve forgotten 

 itp— 
rTHA: I remember it only too well—it’s so clear 
now, I could tell it easily enough— 

ALES: Then why don’t you?— 

ARTHA: Because I feel ashamed now— 

ALEs: You needn’t be—and I’m sure Herbert— 
ARTHA: That’s just the trouble—he doesn’t mind— 
he’s used to blows—had them all the way from child- 
hood—from one job to another—and he never 
strikes back—and when his bosses are through, he 
gets them at home—him that easy and peaceful and 
foolish !— 

ALES: Foolish?— 

THA: About me—after all these years !— 

ates: Why shouldn’t he be?— 

agTHa: I’m that strict with him—worse than any 
boss—the least thing going wrong with him—him 
a little grouchy when he comes home dead-tired, 
that’s all—finding a bit of fault with the dinner 
maybe—and I’m at him, nagging him! I’m that 
hasty I don’t deserve him! 

yaLEs (gently): I won’t have you talk against your- 
self now—I’ll listen to you saying things about Her- 
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bert—in the end, they don’t matter—he’s simply lik 
other men—a trifle off track now and then—an 
irresponsible—but I won’t have you saying thing 
about yourself—you’re not like other— 

[He stops. She eyes him quickly. Turns away. s 
does he. 

waLes (laughing huskily): I was on the point of dash 
ing off one of those lines an author regrets if it get 
into print. 

MARTHA: I’m so glad to hear you say that !— 

waLrs: There now—we went off on a false road—w 
start with one theme and side-track ourselves an 
our readers with another— 

MARTHA: Yes, but I’m through— 

waLEs: I’m glad of that—profoundly. If more fol! 
would confide in each other the way we do—the mos 
mountainous obstacles would grind down to sand 
[Not a bad line that—I mustn’t forget it!] 

MARTHA: You believe that ?— 

waLes: If I don’t—it sounds well on paper— 

MarTHA: Then why?— 

waLes: Another question?— 

MARTHA: I can’t help it— 

wases: I know, Martha—but neither can the rest o 
us— 

MARTHA: Are you really sure?— 

WALES: It’s the one event on this earth that I’m sur 
of. 

[martHa looks wide-eyed at watrs. He smiles. 

waLEs: What’s the matter now?—shall we try some 
thing else ?>— 

MARTHA: [ want to—not because you need it—or th 
Missus— . 
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wars: No, Mary doesn’t either—rest assured of 
that— 

MARTHA: I know— 

WALES (surprised): You've confessed her as well?— 

MARTHA: You'll be angry with me—I couldn’t help 
myself—I didn’t dream of asking anything right 
out—not a blessed thing—didn’t even breathe it— 

waLes (genially): You just beat about a little?—as 
you do with me?— 

MARTHA: It’s not right to put it that way !— 

wALEs: Don’t you know me by this time? Don’t look 
so downcast. 

[She looks up eagerly. 

waLEes: No—you’d better not look up either—better 
keep your eyes horizontal—free of the weight of sor- 
row or the illusion of hope. What’s at an end’s at 
an end. It’s the life of all plants. Nothing for 
us to grieve over. All we have to do is to detach 
ourselves gently from the remains of what we were 
and be glad that we lived somewhat. You've got 
me spouting poetry now. Banal stuff too. Not at 
all nice of you. 

MARTHA: But yesterday—when Mrs. Wales was 
through with me—and her things had left— 

waLes: You doubtless found her in the state you find 
me. What of it?—she was cheerful ?— 

MARTHA: On the surface— 

waLEes: What do you mean—that we’re frauds?— 

MARTHA: No—but that it’s that which hurts— 

waLes: Our not soiling the past with lamentation?— 

marTHA: Not that either—but you’re not being low 
like Herbert and me— 

wares: Low?— 
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MARTHA: You know what I mean— 

wa Es: Not this time—you’re beyond me— 

MARTHA (excitedly): If you could only be like us!— 
not altogether—but just in this one thing !—begging 
your pardon!—even though you’d go off again— 
just as he and I are bound to go off agaim—to- 
morrow maybe !— 

WALES: So soon?— , 

MARTHA (losing restraint): I don’t mind—I mind less 
than ever before—I’m sure I’ll never mind again— 
not if we quarrel this very night—no, not since I’ve 
been here—these last few days—let it happen again, 
it’ll patch up again—in the same low way—and it 
won’t matter— 

wALEs: Low again?—- 

MARTHA: It’s because Herbert and I are what we are! 
No! Now that I think of it twice, I wouldn’t have 
you like us in that—I’d have you like yourselves— 
and being what you are, have you do what we do, 
since it wouldn’t be the same !— 

waLEs: I don’t follow you?— 

MARTHA: It’s this way—with us, being what we are 
—oh, I’ve lived—I know what I’m talking about— 
ignorant though I am—me with few books in my 
head—with us so old, so good for nothing else but 
being older—and so poor, as it’s called—so good for 
nothing else but hanging on to belongings with all 
the little strength that’s left us—kitchen, bed-room, 
parlor, bed-room, kitchen—and the knick-knacks one 
clings to, dusts off once a week—it’s such stuff keeps 
us together— 

wates: Don’t go on if it hurts— 
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MARTHA: It’s not that that hurts—one doesn’t mind 
being old and poor—one grows used to it, dull to it 
—it comes to every one—things and years are taken 
away even from you, sir—it isn’t that—but one does 
mind one’s habits—the habit that makes a woman 
take care of a man for better or worse—not that 
that hurts her pride—she hasn’t any left at my age 
—I see that now—and she hasn’t any need of it— 
but— 

wages: Go on—I’m listening— 

MARTHA: But you see—we dumb folk—that live like 
creatures—that don’t get to the light like the well- 
to-do—I don’t like that word— 

waLes (grimly) : Let it stand—come to the point !— 

MARTHA: The point is—there are folk who live on a 
higher plane than we do—and always act that way 
—so that what they do, though it’s the right thing 
for them, the high thing to do, would be wrong for 
us lower— 

waLes: Eliminate lower— 

marTHA: Us folk, I mean, that live by candle light in 
basements and garrets and back stairs and— 

[She hesitates. 

wars: What’s the matter now? 

MARTHA: I’ve no right to be babbling this way !— 

waLeEs: You don’t disturb me, if that’s what you mean. 
You’re performing your part of our compact to 
brighten each other. 

marTHA: If I only dared believe you! 

[wates pretends to interrupt his labor. 

wales: You see? I can’t go on. 

MARTHA: Please do—I’ll not stop—though I’ve these 
suits packed away ?— 
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waLes: There’s a myriad of shirts in the commode— 
do you know where they go?— | 

MARTHA: Of course. | 

[martHa takes the new course between the commode 
and the trunk. wawzs is tearing up notes. 

MARTHA: Where was I? 

waLes: You were girdling the globe—only to arrive 
at the axiom about the straight line between two 
points— 

MARTHA: Two?— 

wares: You and Herbert—Mary and I— 

[marTHA eyes him evasively. watxs turns round and 
catches her. 

wars: What witchery’s brewing now?— 

MARTHA: No witchery— 

watEs: Then there is something ?— 

MARTHA (confused): Yes—if you don’t mind—this is 
worst of all—really what I was coming to— 

waALes: Ho—then what was this other—a preliminary? 

MARTHA: I’m afraid so— 

waLes: Nothing to be afraid of here—out with it!— 

MARTHA: I can’t, sir. 

[She bends down to the lowest drawer—screening her- 
self from wars. He rises. 

MARTHA: Please don’t get up! 

[waLxs subsides and returns to the papers. He folds 
a huge manuscript into a brief case and sets it on 
the floor. marrua fumbles some of the shirts into 
the lowest drawer. 

waLEs: Well, Martha? 

[Pause. martua speaks in a barely audible tone and 
not without groping. 
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farTHa: Yours, sir—yours was the most beautiful 
thing to do— 
ALES: Mine?— 
rTHA: Yours and the— 
ALES: I see—but where are you off to now?— 
artHa: I mean—only the well-to-do— 
ALES (irritably): Once for all, Martha—let’s have 
an end to lauding your well-to-do. The well-to-do 
—if you'll pardon the interruption—are quite as 
piteous as your lowly— 
rTHA: How can you say that?—and please don’t be 
explaining to me—I know better— 
ALES (losing restraint): You don’t—you know noth- 
ing of the sort—and what in the name of decency 
do you want to go back to the well-to-do for?— 
we folk do the things we do—this habit of quick 
airy shifts and changes—because we’re not as rooted 
as youare! Pull up your roots and the earth comes 
with you—pull up ours and we come up without 
even a clod clinging to us!— 
rTHA: I don’t believe that !— 
ALEs: It’s a question of facts. 
RTHA: I’ve seen otherwise— 
ALES: What have you seen?— 
rTHA: If I only had your words !— 
ates: Damn words—give us your heart! 
rTHa: If I could—it’d never have happened— 
never !— 
ALES: Precisely! Give us your heart, and we'd stick 
to the ground like golden rod! We’re a fine lot of 
plants, your well-to-do—an exquisite hot-house 
variety—carefully seeded, carefully nurtured—just 
so much sun and air and so much rain from a 
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sprinkling can—and so much pruning away of an- 
tagonistic growths—and just enough dark seclu- 
sion, protection—the result, a nicety of subtly 
shaded color—so subtle we’re the admiration and 
envy of the universe—but oh, simple Martha—how 
sickening we are amongst ourselves—what you call 
love or devotion or habit stifles us—the least bit of 
crowding and we have to be separated—so easy to 
untangle—so easy to transplant—presto, a mere 
little pluck at our feathery roots, and we’re free !— 

MARTHA: Mr. Wales! 

WALES (quiet again): There—I’ve had my little say— 
a most undignified exhibition—and such a waste of 
good copy! Now—an end to your worshipful talk! 

[marTHA gets up and avoiding wauxEs’ glance makes 
another trip, bringing more shirts from the com- 
mode. She keeps tumorously close to the protection 
the trunk affords. 

MARTHA: Mrs. Wales— 

WALEs: Yes—proceed— 

MARTHA: Has gone back to her mother’s— 

WALES: Yes ?— 

MARTHA: For— 

waLes: For good and all—and that sort of thing— 
don’t be afraid— 

MARTHA: And— 

waxes: It can’t hurt—out with the rest— 

MARTHA: And never— 

waxes: Never to return—as the happy endings have 
it !— 

MARTHA: Happy ?— 

waLzs: As you’re still a tyro in letters—you’ll be 
wanting to add a consoling conclusion. Now, listen, 
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I’m going to put a few straight questions to you, 
and I expect you to answer them with words of one 
syllable, and few words to boot. 

marTHA: [’ll try— 

wates: Trying won’t do—I want full throated clarity. 

MARTHA: Yes, sir. 

wars: You’re satisfied that Mrs. Wales—is better 
off, as the saying goes, at her mother’s?—that we 
can leave her there without any qualms?—at the 
close, let us say, of the chapter before the last >— 

[marrua is silent. 

waters: You don’t answer me—I mean, we’ve no cause 
for attacking her motives—as outlined by our author 
—in accepting the haven in her former home? 

MARTHA: That sounds queer?— 

wars: I hope you don’t mean, bitter?— 

MARTHA: No—no !— 

waLes: Then we’ll lower the curtain on that chapter 
with a major cadence. Turning to our last chapter 
—still unwritten— 

MARTHA: You scare me again— 

waters: The consoling appendix concerning our hero— 
MARTHA: You mean yourself—and it’s you that beat 
- about the bush now— 

waLEs: Martha?— 

MARTHA: You’re just teasing me—making me miser- 
~ able— 

[She bends down to her apron. 

WALEs: Come up out of that! 

[He rises. 

MARTHA: Oh, sir—please— 

[He refuses to retreat again. Comes forward and leans 
over the trunk. Smiles down at her, as she looks up 
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—dry-eyed—and lowers her head. He continues 
cautiously. 

waLgs: Isn’t it enough—forgive me if I come too close 
—isn’t it enough that you have one helpless Herbert 
to look after? 

[She looks up, startled, and then down again, her body 
swaymg a little. 

waxes: Isn’t it? 

MARTHA: No. 

waLes: I’m glad to hear you say that. 

[She looks up again, slowly, warily, joy spreading im 
spite of her restraint. As soon as her glance meets 
his, she smiles gratefully, and shrinks back agam. 

wALEs: Come—get up. 

MARTHA: I can’t—my strength— 

wars: Let me help you— 

martHa: No—please— 

[She helps herself up with the aid of the open drawer 
and the side of the trunk—turning away im the 
process. He touches her ever so lightly. She 
squares forward instantly, her head bowed. 

wars: That’s better. Now listen—you’ll need some 
final instructions—how else are you going to—er— 
what shall I say?—look after my bachelorhood?— 

MARTHA: Oh— 

waters: There’s no oh about it—there might have been 
once—but since you’ve voiced a certain clear hint 
and can follow it up with a very definite perform- 
ance, fortified by years of practice in the art of 
unraveling the muddled affairs of one, Herbert 
Wales— 

[marTHA nods and smiles. 
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wares: Always allowing him the single luxury of boss- 
ing his desk— 

MARTHA: But look at it there!— 

wares: No, Martha—I’m sick of the sight—I’m look- 
ing at you now— 

MARTHA: I wish you wouldn’t— 

WALeEs: Just another moment. You’re certain I can’t 
take care of myself?— ; 

MARTHA: Yes— 

waLrs: That it’d be a waste of energy, better em- 

' ployed in literary effort, for me even to try?— 

MARTHA: Yes— 

wages: Then let us give our readers the key of en- 
trance to my bachelor quarters— 

martHa: But I don’t know where it is? 

[She looks up, meets his glance, holds it. He smiles, 
so does she. 

waLes: You don’t look away now, do you? 

[She looks away. 

MARTHA: Tell me the address. 

waLes: Hm. When you get the trunks packed, put 
a tag on each—and in a flourishing hand, but not 
too crotchety for the expressman to decipher—in- 
dite the following: Herbert Wales, Esquire, The 
Dudlow Bachelor Arms, Gramercy Park. 

MARTHA: Ah—it’s beautiful there, but— 

WaLEs: Yes?— 

MARTHA: I can’t say it !— 

waLes: You mean, when do you follow?— 

MARTHA (eagerly): Yes—the place’ll need cleaning 
out—janitors are so undependable—even in such 


_ well-kept places—and there’ll be the unpacking— 
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and the pictures to hang—and the right things to 
go in the right closets—and—what’s the matter?— 

wags: I’m looking for that confounded duplicate key. 
Here it is— 

MARTHA: How can I ever thank you?r— 

waLEs: Sh. 

[He gives her the key. She tucks it away. WaLzs 
turns aside. Brushes his hair with his hand. Looks 
troubled. -Turns back, but cannot meet her glance. 

waLes: I have to disappoint you just a wee bit, 
Martha— 

MARTHA: What is it now?— 

wALEs (doubtfully): Nothing dreadful—just this—of 
course, you'll go along after the trunks—the men’ll 
be here at noon—you’ll follow them and that sort 
of thing—but the trouble is, there'll be next to 
nothing for you to do—after you settle the apart- 
ment— 

MARTHA: Why?— 

waLeEs: By that I mean—(he goes over to the desk and 
picks up the manuscript case)—by that I mean just 
this— , 

[He approaches the statue from which his hat and 
coat hang and removes them. 

MARTHA: May I help you? 

waEs: Always, Martha. 

[She helps him up with his coat—an awkward per- 
formance, considering his greater height. 

waLes: You see—the stuff in this bag—the new novel 
—your happy book—needs that last chapter— 

MARTHA: I know, but— 

[He tugs himself into the coat with a “thank you,” 
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and turns with a more cheerful expression. MARTHA 
frowns. 

waters: And for the sake of the fiction of the thing 
—not to make the ending too actual, too much of 
a give-away—lI’ve got to go off for some foreign 
local colour— 

artTHa: Foreign?— 

ALES: Foreign to New York—to be blunt and exact 
—Florida. 

[Mystification falls before apprehension; MartTHa’s 
head goes down. Pause. 

ALEs (tenderly): So this—is what you really came 
for? 

[martHa nods almost imperceptibly. He barely 
touches her hair with a kiss. She doesn’t seem to 
feel it. 

ALES: Come—don’t worry—(with mock playfulness) 
—I’ll keep in touch with you—send you some 
Florida views—and let you know just when I’ll be 
back P— 

arTHA: How long will you be?— 

ALEs: Not long—it depends on my discovery of the 
right atmosphere—one has to be especially careful 
of the verisimilitude of a last chapter—mustn’t 
hoodwink the reader there—or let him suspect he’s 
hoodwinked— 

AaRTHA: You’re— 

ates: No, I’m not joking. But even though I’m not, 
what I’m saying isn’t serious either. 

[She looks up hopefully. 

rTHA: No? 

He cannot meet her glance—laughs vacantly. 
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waxes: No, Martha. 

[She turns aside. 

wALEs: One more item. 

MARTHA: Yes? 

wars: We mustn’t forget our one valiant reader and 
critic—Herbert Dunn. 

MARTHA? Herbert ?— 

wags: When you come to the packing of the books 
there—I want you to leave out just one—for him 
and for you—I’m sure you’ll like it too—and finish 
it—though it’s monumentally long— 

MARTHA: What are you at now?— 

wags: An old Spanish romance about chivalry—the 
funniest, though solemn folk call it the saddest book 
in history—about a knight and his squire— 

MARTHA (brightening): But you’ve given us so many 
things already—the lamp—and the rug—and the 
arm-chair—and— 

waLrs: Gew-gaws compared to that book— 

MaRrTHA: Which one?— 

watEs: You'll find it laid aside—it’s called, Dor 
Quixote— 

MARTHA: I’m sure I’m overwhelmed !— 

wags: No, you’re not—not yet—wait till you’ve reac 
it— 

MARTHA: But what has that to do with this?— 

waes: I can’t say—nothing maybe—except that—] 
bear you to witness when you read it—or Herbert 
will show you—he being like other men—it’s really 
a funny affair—consoling, he’ll say— 

[waters moves towards the hall door. marrua fol- 
lows at a respectful distance. He turns at the door 
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MARTHA (desperately): Won’t I be seeing you before 
you go?— 

wares: I’m afraid not—I’ve so many last chores to 
attend to— 

marTHA: None that I can do?— 

wars: None, unhappily—they’re mostly visits—one 
to my publishers—tiresome fellows who’d only bore 
you—and—my train leaves at five-forty-five— 

MARTHA: Won’t you need a cup of tea?—to warm you 
for the trip?— 

waLxes (relenting): Well—have it your way—brew 
me your Oolong witchery—have it ready at four— 
and have it for two— 

MARTHA: You wouldn’t be asking company ?— 

WALES: Yes—you— 

MARTHA (protesting): Not—me?—that’d be— 

waLres: A housewarming—hush! 

MARTHA (overjoyed): Oh, sir! 

[waxes nods. marrua doesn’t respond. He shuts the 
door softly behind him. marrua stares after him, 
listening to his step. Gradually returns to her jour- 
ney between the commode and the trunk. Inter- 
rupts herself for a moment. Looks for the book, 
which she finds readily. Lifts it—finds it heavy— 
shakes her head—lays the book carefully down— 

smiles. Returns to her journey, humming almost 
inaudibly. Busies herself opening the remaining 
drawers of the trunk—-starting at the bottom—and 
coming finally to the top. She hesitates, gives a 
quick look at the object in the drawer. Shuts it 
hastily, and moves away slowly. Wavers, fingers 
her apron. Finds herself near the couch. Sits down. 

Suddenly pulls the apron over her head. Sobs gently, 
unrestraimedly. 

(Curtain.) 
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A T&TeE-A-TETE 
in Nine Movements 


To Aurrep Henry Pavr Savers 


I. 

Ii. 
III. 
IV. 
Vis 
VI. 
VII. 
VIil. 
IX. 


Characters: 


A Fool, A and Zed. 


Movements: 


Fool 

If 

Suppose 

But However 

Fool 

Because 

Notwithstanding Nevertheless 
Fool 

Added Adverbs 


Tempo: Largo Scherzando, 


ADVERBS 


Note: The roou speaks the first, fifth and eighth 
movements; zEp the second, a the fourth. The third, 
sixth, seventh and ninth are obviously dialogues, in 
which zep takes the part in italics. 


I. FOOL: 


Zed came first and A came second: 
A came when the other beckoned. 


B and C climbed on to I, 
Passed through X and over Y; 


Picked and spaded, shaped a hill 
For A to speak to Zed until 


A has had enough of speech, 
Or Zed turn weary, start to preach. 


A must look up; Zed’s much taller; 
_ Zed talks down because A’s smaller. 


_ A tries questions, Zed knows answers: 
Echos undulate like dancers. 


A keeps shooting ecstasies, 
_ Sorrows longing for release; 
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Zed’s too cold, aloof and hardy: 
Arrows fall short, wide or tardy: 


A so young, his new tongue falters, 
Zed so old, he never alters. 


Zed looks noble, looking down, 
Likes to frown as statues frown; 


A is always eager, hurried, 
Childish, anxious, pallid, flurried ; 


Zed wears togas, draped and serious; 
Likes italics, they’re mysterious; 


A is quick, direct and nude; 
Slow to put on gratitude. 


Zed is fond of attitudes; 
Prone to fondle platitudes. 


If their talk’s monotonous, 
‘Don’t blame me—they’re always thus. 


But first let Zed stroke down his beard 
With gestures silken, wily, weird; 


And give the moon a chance to sun 
The scene with spectres on the run: 


Alphabets, in crass concussion, 
Scattered crooked with confusion. 
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Zed must also meditate, 
Calmly, though the moon is late: 


Muse in riddles, puns and quips, 
Flick them with ironic whips: 


Send A something to debate; 
Puzzle such an addlepate: 


Cause his groans to curse his fate; 
Make him fancy that he ate 


Food he should have left to fatten 


Creatures versed in things like Latin: 


Roots frail stomachs can’t digest, 
Shoots too tough for youth to test. 


Notwithstanding his experience, 
A loomed up in blind adherence ; 


Opened his mouth wide to eat 
Words his forefathers repeat: 


Swallowed Zed’s immortal bait; 
Joined another téte-a-téte. 


i. IF: 


Though they house a curious whim, 
Inclined too easily to sin, 


Adverbs start when cherubim 
Lean from heaven, ask you in. 
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Adverbs bring their sympathies 
To verbs whose actions limp or wheeze, 


But soon as one’s alone, a sin 
Will tempt an adverb to begin: 


Though some are stronger far than others, 
They cannot modify their brothers. 


Nevertheless and notwithstanding 
Are longest—and too long in landing. 


The briefest prick you, make you grieve— 
An if is but a make-believe. 


Though grammar call if a conjunction, 
Sages have never seen it function: 


You're always held up by because, 
The word that memorizes laws. 


TI. SUPPOSE: 


No sooner does a dead day close 
And prove an if has brought me blows— 


An if, perhaps, I sent to heaven, 
Begging, make my sixes seven— 


Must a new dawn then propose 
I use the longer if, suppose? 


Suppose I try these things or those, 
Careful that my wriggling toes 
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Don’t stray too far from those or these, 
But greet both overtures like geese? 


Suppose I lead my fancies close 
To noses smelling every rose, 


And pinch my nose against decay, 
Between two thumbs, come either way? 


Would such a process save more breath; 
Would extra caution stave off death? 


Suppose I try this stratagem, 
Would I then grow a longer stem? 


There’s simply no way for a thumb 
To lengthen whiffs of life that come 


Into a nostril storing wealth, 
Out of a nostril carrying health: 


The ayes that fill you at the nose 
Are nays that steal you to repose. 


Then why must you interpret blows 


_ As disappointments fetching woes? 


_ Do others use their shoulders so?— 


To watch the dawn behind them go? 


Though petals fall from a throbbing rose, 


_ See it recall what it had as it goes! 
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Decry your if, then try suppose: 
Should hindrance rise, pull in your toes: 


Just guard the rear against a but; 
However’s slower, loves to strut. 


Remember this, though both are clever, 
But’s much sharper than however. 


Iv. BUT HOWEVER: 


If you use but—it’ll be too short: 
However leaves more room for sport. 


Suppose I try opposing things, 
At least give me time to stretch my wings? 


Suppose I lift my bow to fiddle, 
Don’t snap a phrase across the middle? 


Suppose I struggle to climb a tree, 
Don’t shout but you’re no bird or bee? 


Just give me time to crawl the trunk; 
Then say, however, you must be drunk. 


Lend me a moment to clutch a branch: 
A but would cause my blood to blanche. 


Don’t yell but what is it you'd grapple? 
I'll need more room to grab an apple; 


Time to bury my teeth for a gripe, 
Time to taste whether apples are ripe: 
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Then I won’t mind if I fall or float: 
If I fall say—but that’s an antidote! 


+ FOOL: 


Half-way up the hill A found 
Triangles wedged in the ground; 


Treble, subterranean wiles 
Raising splinters, twining stiles: 


Those below held those on high, 
Infernal points that grazed the sky. 


These he had to jump or thread, 
Fearful lest he kick or tread 


A single splinter loose or crack 
His mortal bones in the attack. 


No sooner had he managed Ms, 
Others loomed and gaped like Ns: 


Made him narrow, elongate 
His body for a thinner fate. 


Enfeebled, well nigh shattered, A 
Tried to rest. Beside him lay 


A pool, a circle. He looked down. 
The mirror held another frown. 


He lifted up an older face. 
He dragged his legs a colder pace. 
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His eyes were darker: wary moles 
Protecting what they have in holes. 


His throat no longer sent a blade. 
His throat unsheathed a bitter shade. 


VI. BECAUSE: 


Why must I reach farther now? 
Because you still have far to go. 


Why can’t I touch skies and scratch? 
Because your body’s not a match. 


Why could I not use a pin? 
Because you haven't left your skin. 


Why did I not leave a mark? 
Because you haven't pierced the dark. 


Why can I not see my way? 
Because you haven’t lived your day. 


Why do I not know the night? 
Because yow re not as old as light. 


Why do I not go aright? 
Because your soul is not alight. 


Why must I continue so? 
Because the more in you must grow. 


Why is there so much of woe? 
Because you have to round your O. 
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VII. NOTWITHSTANDING NEVERTHELESS: 


Notwithstanding I’m a man, 
Why is it I never scan? 


Nevertheless, since you’re a man, 
The only thing to do you can? 


I find myself as deep as hell, 
Notwithstanding I’m a cell? 


Nevertheless, you have a soul 
To dig yourself a happier hole? 


Notwithstanding I’ve a heart, 
All my veins are far apart? 


Nevertheless, you have a heart 
To bring the rest of you a part? 


Here I am with senses five: 
Four asleep, the fifth alive? 


It stops the balance, nevertheless, 
From hopping hence, your watchfulness? 


_ Here they twiddle, digits five: 
Thanks to them, I never thrive? 


Nevertheless, those midgets five 
Help the rest of you to live? 


No one starts me, no one goes, 
_ Notwithstanding I have toes? 
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Still, when they are agile, toes 
Spare you catching all the blows? 


Tie them though I do to feet, 
Feet and my dim goal don’t meet? 


Five and five compose two feet 
That go and fetch enough to eat? 


What’s to hinder me the sun, 
Notwithstanding what I’ve done? 


You've done little, it is true— 
Like the moon, yow re never through? 


Notwithstanding what I’m at, 
Is it naught but tit for tat? 


Still, because of this and that, 
You'll soon lie out neat and flat? 


What’s the matter with my eyes? 
Are these ghosts that wake and rise? 


You see inward, spy the past: 
Relatwes that look aghast? 


How can I drive eyes to see 
Signs ahead that might be me? 


Turn them outward utterly, 
Even then, they won't sce me? 
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Will there be no end to this, 
Notwithstanding snows that kiss? 


Notwithstanding what I know, 
Nevertheless, I can’t say yes? 


Notwithstanding where I fare, 
Won’t it be much better there? 


Notwithstanding all I guess, 
Still, the answer might be no? 


Notwithstanding nevertheless, 
I’m but a man, I must confess: 


Notwithstanding where I land, 
Nevertheless, I need a hand: 


Try my hand, perhaps you'll see 
Less of you and more of me: 


Though like you I’m nearly blind, 
Kin begin when they are kind? 


- FOOL: 


Do you behold all that I do? 
A’s up high now—A crossed Y¥ to 


Take the hand of aged Zed 
Beckoning him: Now come ahead. 


| Stumbling over Q, R, S, 
Bending to X in holiness, 
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A strode on, while Zed leaned down, 
Pacifying every frown. 


Head to head and nose to nose, 
There they cling in pure repose: 


A like Zed and Zed like A, 
Notwithstanding breezes play. 


Turn them apart or watch them wed: 
Which is A and which is Zed? 


Each has a similar arm, a belt, 
No matter how the two are spelt. 


Both stand tall and eye each other, 
Belt about the other brother; 


Both look downward over shoulders, 
Past the alphabet of boulders ; 


Both stare upward at the moon: 
Will he lure them farther soon? 


They don’t hear the phrase I put. 
They’re still occupied with but. 


Thus they stoop: What can it be 
Made them stoop so suddenly? 


Ah, their tongues again are free; 
And start teasing you and me. 
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| They talk on in mystic threes 
(Who’s the one who blows the breeze?) : 


; Multiples that ride a ring; 
Touch all bodies till they sing. 


- What’s the thing they now unroll? 
Leaf or bark, or is it scroll? 


- What has made them twist the lyric?— 
. Zed so anxious, A satiric? 


ADDED ADVERBS: 


Added adverbs might defy you?— 
That you know as well as I do— 


_ But should one invoke another?— 
We'd create just that much bother— 


Plus the present tribulation?— 
ba encompasses a nation. 


A ll adverbs are international?— 
And all languages irrational. 


on’t you love man as he is?— 
Yes, a fantasy to tease. 


f What do you propose to do? 
Show him how to come to you. 


Would you improvise a book? 
| Give each line a separate hook. 
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You'll begin it while I rest? 
That I will, with added zest. 


Shall I lean over your shoulder? 
Keep my hand from growing colder. 


Start it slowly, and be clear— 
If I err, correct my ear. 


Try to make the gray thing please— 
Brighten our biographies— 


Have it harmonize in threes— 
Clarify the mysteries— 


Gladden sorrows, sadden joys— 
Show the way our stories poise. 


When yow’re through, let it unroll— 
Let a cloud unfurl a pool— 


Let it glide right down the hill— 
Careful that no letter spill. 


Someone’s bound to catch the end— 
Read the full length scroll and mend— 


Then our fellow will ascend— 
Find in us a common friend. 


May the tale be good at best— 
Teach him not to scorn a jest. 
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A Travesty For Stow 
As We tt As For Quick Fret 


o Arma anp Paut ELLerse 


CHARACTERS 


Shoppers: MIss DAIsy and MR. TENTATIVE. 
Shopkeepers: MR. DAIRY, MR. TWYCE, MR. COBB, MF 

FINN, MR. LAMB, MR. DOODLE. . 
Extras: THE MOON and TATTLE. 
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Scene: An imaginary town or village street early 
on any spring morning most anywhere. The street is 
bare, except for parallel rows of shops with trap doors 
that open with the magic suddenness of cuckoo clocks so 
as to release the capering figure of a shopkeeper ready 
or trade. The shops have been created out of beaver 
oard or canvas, and do their advertising with painted 
eroglyphs sprawled across show-windows im some 
wodest, though symbolical pattern. The shopkeepers 
for the two or three protean mummers who wear and 
change masks in order to reduce the cast of char- 
acters) are friendly folk who hop from their dens 
almost as soon as the door-bell rings—which it will 
f you touch the right button. 
| A not so imaginary man and woman, shopping. The 
questions the woman asks and the queries the man pro- 
pounds resemble each other not a little; frequently, the 

utter fall into slow, bashful replicas of the former. 
‘he responses of the shopkeepers participate in a 
apsodic .ritual composed of generation upon genera- 
of traditional phrases. The shoppers are very 
, and, were they puppets, would expand or di- 
nish in accordance with the circumstantial action of 
e plot. The shopkeepers are nearly as large as 
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Scene I. 


The woman is first on the scene. Her name is Mt 
paisy. Her movements and speech are intuitive. SI 
knows what to do with her feet and tongue. Th 
morning, she first brings them straight to the ma 
who sells butter and eggs. His name ig MR. DAIR} 
Their colloquy is a crisp, professional staccato. 


MISS DAISY 


MR. DAIRY: 
MISS DAISY: 
MR. DAIRY: 
MISS DAISY: 
MR. DAIRY: 
MISS DAISY: 
MR. DAIRY: 
MISS DAISY: 
MR. DAIRY: 
‘MISS DAISY: 
MR. DAIRY: 
MISS DAISY: 
MR. DAIRY: 
MISS DAISY: 
MR. DAIRY: 
MISS DAISY: 
MR. DAIRY: 
MISS DAISY: 
MR. DAIRY: 
MISS DAISY: 
MR. DAIRY: 
MISS DAISY: 
MR. DAIRY: 
MISS DAISY: 


: Good morning, Mr. Dairy— 
Good morning, Miss Daisy— 
Nice day for a change— 
Couldn’t be nicer, mam— 
What have you got to-day ?— 
What’ll you have?— 

Any eggs ?— 

Crates and crates— 

Are they fresh?— 

Fresher than chickens— 
Strictly fresh?— 

Straight from the hens themselves— 
How much?— 

34, 45, 56, 67— 

What are you up to? 
Nothing in particular— 
Yesterday they were 33, 44— 
That was for yesterday’s— 
What’s the odds ?— 

To-day’s are fresher— 

Give me one— 

Only one?— 

The very best— 

The 78?— 

The 33. 
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7 [He dodges into his shop and bobs out with an egg. 
Meanwhile, the other shopper, MR. TENTATIVE, has 
come into view and tried a timid zigzag which 
somehow brings him just behind miss patsy, where 
he halts, tying his feet with embarrassment. Muss 
palsy tosses a com to MR. DAIRY, who catches it 
deftly. 

Miss patsy: Thank you, Mr. Dairy, looks like rain— 

MR. parry: Thank you, Miss Daisy, call again. 

_ [ass paisy turns abruptly, sces MR. TENTATIVE, gives 

him an altitudinous stare, lifts her nose and skirt 
amd tacks arownd him so breezily that that gentle- 
man shrinks perceptibly. She disappears, and mr. 
patry has to come to MR. TENTATIVE’s rescue. The 
tempo of the next dialogue is not only slower, but is 
afflicted with rubati. 


Scene II. 


Mr. pamry: How do you do, Mr. Tentative?— 
MR. TENT: Might do better, might do worse— 
“MR. parry: Isn’t it a fine morning though?— 
“MR. TENT: It looks like rain and feels like snow— 
MR. parry: What brings you to market to-day ?— 
MR. TENT: My unfailing appetite— 
un. parry: How large might that be?— 
“MR. TENT: I suppose an egg would measure it— 
mR. pairy: Only one?— 
Mx. TENT: Perhaps you’d better make it two— 
mR. parry: It looks to me you ought to grow fatter— 
If your health is failing, two eggs won’t do— 
mz. TENT: Doubtless you’d better make it three— 
™r. patry: Got a hard day’s work ahead of you?— 
_ MB. TENT: Something or other that doesn’t matter— 


a a cae 
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MR. DAIRY: Best make it four and help it thrive— 

MR. TENT: Four?— 

MR. DAIRY: Five!— 

mr. TENT: How much are they?— 

MR. DAIRY: 35, 46, 57, 68— 

MR. TENT: Hold on— 

MR. DAIRY: Why?— 

MR. TENT: It seems to me you’re rather highP— 

MR. DAIRY: [?— 

MR. TENT: Your prices— 

MR. DAIRY: I can bring them down again?— 

MR. TENT: Pray do— 

MR. DAIRY: 91, 80, 69— 

MR. TENT: That’s fine— 

mR. patIrY: 58, 47, 36— 

MR. TENT: Much better— 

mR. parry: Which’ll you have? 

MR. TENT: Beholding a man who is poor— 
and lonely through living alone— 
above, below, behind, before— 
fetch out a crumb or a bone. 

[mr. parry pops into and out of his shop and hands his 
customer six eggs. The latter pulls out a long 
stocking and out of that, with increasing difficulty, 
@ coin. Miss DAIsy comes swiftly down the street em 
route to MR. twyce, the baker across the way. MR. 
patry takes the coin, bites it, tucks it away and cries. 

mR. parry: Not enough— 

[Mr. TENTATIVE pulls again. 

MR. DAIRY: Not enough— 

[Pulls again. 

These eggs are straight from the hen— 


ay 
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| Try again— 
[Pulls once more. 
- That’ll do— 
[Pulls too often. 
Thank you! 
[mr. TeNnTATIve peeps into and drops the empty stock- 
_ ing and then tucks the eggs wnder his arms—three 
wnder each. He spies miss patsy pressing the baker’s 
bell—drops an egg—and tries to pick it up. 
MR. TENT: Oh!— 
mr. parry: Ah! 
MR. TENTATIVE moves off, his feet scraping sheepishly. 
_ He drops another egg—with an oh, mr. parry, with 
| an ah. miss patsy glares at MR. TENTATIVE. He 
drops another, another—with an oh, oh—and an ah, 
ah. miss patsy turns her back on him—he drops the 
fifth. The absent-minded mr. tTwycE appears. MR. 
TENTATIVE Clutches the last egg and runs. MR. DAIRY 
disappears with a cavernous ha. miss patsy tilts her 
head obliviously and addresses the abstracted mr. 
| TWYCE. 


4 
a 
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Scene ITI. 


wiss pAIsy: Good morning, it’s a nice— 

. Twrce: I beg pardon?— 
Miss pAlsy: Good morning, I say—that’s twice— 
IMR. TwycE: That’s me— 
Miss patsy: You must have dough in your ears— 
Mn. twyce: Why not after all these years?— 
_ a baker sees little, there’s little he hears— 

and go too near ovens, your eyes fill with tears— 

s palsy: And what might that mean? 

twrce: Betwixt and between— 
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Miss Daisy: The buns you sold me yesterday 
were hard to bite, and tasted gray— 

MR. TWYCE: But now I can sell you a tart or a pie, 
biscuits fresh as the sun in the sky— 

Miss palsy: Why?— 

MR. TwYceE: Last night toward twilight, 
I began baking things, 
all the way from crullers to rings, 
all the way to a moment ago, 
and all the way down to now— 

MIss Daisy: How?— 

MR. TwycE: On both sides— 

MISS DAIsy: Twice?— 

mR. TwycE: That’s me! 

[MR, TENTATIVE comes edging along the street. H 
stops at the corner grocery—which belongs to MR 
cops. A somewhat discordant quartet ensues. 


Scene IV. 


MR. cops: Good morning, Mr. Tentative— 

MR. TENT: Good morning, Mr. Cobb— 

Miss patsy: I’d like a biscuit— 

MR. Twyce: Is that all?— 

mr. TENT: I'd like— 

Miss patsy: A biscuit shaped like a crescent— 

MR. TENT: I should like— 

MR. COBB: What is it, which is’ it— 

MR. TENT: I’d very much like— 

[mrx. Twyce bobs mto and out of his shop with ¢ 
biscuit. 

Miss patsy: I didn’t order a collar— 

[mr. TwrycE bobs again. 

Miss Daisy: Nor a necklace— 
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MR. TwycE: How about a bracelet ?— 
Miss patsy: That would be better— 
[me. twyce bobs again. 
mR. TENT: What I should like— 
MR. COBB: Is ?— 
MR. TENT: Is— 
Miss Daisy: How much is this crust ?— 
mR. TwycE: The cost depends on the weight— 
Miss palsy: Is it crisp?— 
MR. Twyce: All the way through 
from head to toe— 
Miss palsy: Then it must be light !— 
MR. TwycE: I’m afraid you’re right! 
[muss palsy flips a tiny coin to MR. TWYCE and wears the 
biscuit round her wrist. 
MR. TENT: I’m afraid what I’d like— 
is simply not here— 
MR. cops: Not where?— 
| MR. TENT: I’ve come to the wrong store— 
Miss palsy: Good morning once more— 
MR. TENT: That is to say— 
miss palsy: Good day, Mr. Dough— 
mR. TwyceE: Eh?—good day, Miss Daisy— 
MR. TENT: What I wanted was— 
what was it anyhow?— 
oh now I know— 
a zwieback !— 
mR. cops: You’re on the wrong track— 
there’s the man who bakes bread— 
you’re a cabbage, a carrot, 
a parsnip, a turnip, 
with eyes in the back of your head! 
' [Is about to slam the door, when iss patsy calls out— 
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Miss patsy: Oh, Mr. Cobb— 

MR. cops: Yes, Miss Daisy?— 

Miss Daisy: Wait, I’m coming— 

mR. cops: Come, I’m waiting. 

[mR. TWYCE starts to close up shop, when MR. TENTA- 
tive wistfully calls— 

mr. TENT: Oh, Mr. Once, Mr. Twyce— 

MR. TWycE: What is it, Dunce?— 

MR. TENT: ’m coming— 

mR. Twyce: What for?— 

MR. TENT: Some zwieback— 

MR. TWwycEe: That’s me. 

[Miss DAIsy and MR. TENTATIVE cross. She grows taller, 
he smaller, after the encounter. In the next quartet, 
the voices harmonize intermittently. 

MR. COBB: Good Morning, Miss Daisy— 

MR. TWYCE: } Good morning, Mr. Tentatiye— 

MISS DAISY: } Good morning, Mr. Cobb— 

MR. TENT: 

MR. COBB: 

MR. TWYCE: 

MISS DAISY: Have you got— 

MR. TENT: Have you not— 

MIss Daisy: Any sugar ?— 

MR. TENT: Some sugar ?— 

MR. copB: How much, mam?P— 

MR. Twyce: Wrong shop, man— 

Miss patsy: An apple-full— 

MR. TENT: I meant— 

MR. Twyce: You’re on the wrong scent— 
what’s more— 
you called for zwieback before— 

MR. TENT: So I did— 


Good morning, Mr. Twyce— 


} What’ll you have?— 
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-[mr. twyce disappears. 

mr. cops: Which color do you wish?— 

Miss paisy: Green, yellow, crimson or white, 
or two or three shades that mottle delight— 

mr. cops: Which shape would you choose?— 

Miss DAIsy: Elliptical, obtuse, cylindrical, sound, 
providing it’s neither too square nor too round— 

mr. cops: And the size?— 

Miss pAIsy: So it doesn’t weigh a ton 

_ or cost above a sou— 

mr. cops: Excuse me while I call one down 
and wrap it up in leaves for you. 

[He claps his hands. No response. He claps louder, 
and with syncopation. mr. TWyCE tissues forth with 
a mysterious air. Incantations follow. 

mR. Twyce: Zwieback’s an outlandish name 
that came this way when the Dutchmen came— 

mk. cops. I don’t care how high you are 
so long as you don’t bounce too far— 

mr. tTwyceE: The heathen word means baking twice, 
and that is what affects the price. 

[mr. cops claps a strange cadence. And then unclaps. 
A green apple nestles in the palm of his hand. mr. 
TWYCE imitates a magician with a wand, Two zwie- 
back appear. 

Miss palsy: Why green?— 
“MR. cops: That remains to be seen— 

Mk. TENT: Why twain?— 

“MR. TWycrE: Because they are twins— 
Miss palsy: | How much is it?— 

MR. TENT: {How much are they?— 
_MrR. cops: Cheap at half the price— 
‘MR, TwycE: Pay me double’s my advice, 
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[miss patsy tears off the leaves, takes a defiant bite, 
flips half a coin to the grocer and moves sain 

MR. coBB: Hey, hey— 

MIss DAIsy: Do you want it back?— 

MR. cops: I can’t sell an apple that’s bitten?— 

Miss patsy: Then why cry out hey?— 

mR. copB: To wish you well smitten— 

miss palsy: Not by you, sir—good day. 

[She disappears. MR. TENTATIVE heaves a sigh and 
drops one of the zwieback. MR. TwYcE picks tt up, 
brushes it off and tosses tt back into his shop. 

ME. TwycE: A man who trembles and trips must be 
feeble— 
who soils my merchandise pays me treble. 

[mr. TENTATIVE draws forth a new stocking. The 
quibbling is varied. 

MR. TWYCE: Inaccurate— 

[MR. TENTATIVE yanks, 

MR. TWYCE: Inadequate— 

[mR. TENTATIVE pulls and hauls. 

MR. TwycE: You addlepate— 

[MR. TENTATIVE slings the stocking round the baker’s 
neck and staggers down the street. But by dint of 
an occasional bite and crunch, he straightens himself 
a bit. MEssRS. TwyCE and cosB look after him and, 
as he vanishes, grin and nod to each other. They 
are jomed by MR. Dairy—yawning and stretching. 
A lazy trio follows. 


Scene V. 


MR. Dalry: What’s up?— 
MR. coBB: You’re missing the fun— 
MR. TWYCE: He, he— 


AR. 
MR. 
MR. 
MR. 
MR. 
MR. 
MR. 
MR. 
MR. 
MR. 
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parry: What fun?— 

Twycre: A man and a woman— 
cops: Ha, ha— 

parry: Which chasing which?— 
cons: Tentative— 

Twrce: Daisy— 

parry: I see— 

TwycE: You do?— 

cops: Do you?— 

parry: I sold her an egg, 


' and I sold him six— 


twyrce: I sold her a biscuit, 


and sold him two— 


MR. 


cons: I sold her an apple 


for him to chew— 

‘HE TRIO: Ho, ho. 

(A distant church steeple strikes nine. The shopkeep- 
ers pull out three old chairs and three mellow pipes. 


MR. 
MR. 
MR. 
MR. 
TR. 
MR. 


parry: I’ve worked very— 
Twrce: Very— 

cops: Hard— 

parry: A little— 

twrce: Rest— 

cops: Is good— 


wk. parry: For the body— 


twycE: The spirit— 
cons: The soul— 


. pamy: A man can’t stand at a counter all day— 


twyce: Be true to his vocation— 

cops: Give folk the service they deserve— 
parry: Without now and then— 

twrce: Stretching his arms— 


. cops: Rubbing his eyes— 
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THE TRIO: And yawning. 

[They do all three. 

MR. DAIry: An intermission— 

MR. TwycE: Intermezzo— 

mR. cops: Interlude— 

mr. Dairy: Till the next— 

MR. TW¥CE: Customer— 

MR. COBB: Comes— 

MR. Dairy: And may he— 

MR. TwycE: Or she— 

MR. coBB: Or they— 

MR. DAIRY: Come soon— 

MR. TwycE: But not— 

MR. COBB: T'00 soon— 

MR. Dairy: Trade isn’t— 

MR. TwycE: As bad— 

MR. cosB: As all that— 

MR. DAIRY: ‘Trade— 

MR. Twyce: Isn’t bad— 

mR. cops: At all. 

[They stretch, rub and yawn again. Their chair 
tilt back; their pipes puff voluptuously. MR. DAIR 
raises his pipe-stem. They chant a fairly mean 
ingless, though not entirely mappropriate ditty t 
the rising and falling of an imaginary balance o 
scale—which mr. parry imitates with his baton. 

mR. parry: Now when a body needs a meal— 

MR. TWYCE: One can’t expect a man to steal— 

MR. coBB: So people pay for what they feel— 

MR. parry: I put some butter on one scale— 

MR. TwyceE: And I the rolls that never stale— 

mR. cops: And I the fruits that are for sale— 

MR. parry: I place a weight upon the other— 
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mk. twyce: And rather than create a bother— 

mk. cops: I lay a second near its brother— 

mr. parry: And if the see-saw’s still awry— 

MR. TwycE: The weights too low, the food too high— 

mk. cops: Add or subtract until they lie— 

MR. parry: Until one can’t say, yes or no— 

mR, TwycE: The balance horizontal so— 

MR. cops: *Tis thus the prices come and go. 

[The steeple chimes eleven. MR. TENTATIVE comes 
along, vaguely stepping an accent late on each 
chime. The shopkeepers rouse themselves, hustle 
into their shops with their chairs and pipes, and 
reappear, rubbing their hands. 


Scene VI. 


MR. parry: He’s first this time— 

mr. Twyce: Is he coming this way?— 

MR. cops: He doesn’t seem to know— 

MR. Dairy: A man so uncertain— 

MR. TwycE: Needs guiding about— 

mr. cops: A man in his shoes ought to wed— 
mR. pairy: He’d earn the money— 

MR. Twyce: She’d do the shopping— 

mR. cops: And we'd get the trade. 

™R. parry: Now we have to wait on both— 
MR. TwycE: Twice instead of once— 

mr. cops: And keep other folk fidgeting— 
mR. parry: He never knows what he wants— 
MR. TWycE: She’d teach him what she wants— 
MR. coBB: She goes straight to the apple— 
mr. parry: What’s he doing now?— 

MR. Twyce: He’s stopping at the butcher’s— 
mr. cops: No, he’s looking for some fish— 
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MR. DAIRY: Now he’s twixt and then between. 

[MR. TENTATIVE ts indeed twixt and between MR. LAMB’S 
shop and mr. FiInn’s. He has grave recourse to an 
ancient stratagem for solving worldly riddles, the 
while he pomnts from shop to shop. 

MR. TENT: Eenie, meenie, miney, mo— 

MR. Dairy: What he wants he’ll never know— 

MR. TENT: Catch a nigger by the toe— 

MR. TwyceE: Till a daisy tell him so— 

MR. TENT: If he hollers let him go— 

MR. cops: He doesn’t want the likes of me— 

MR. Dairy: Nor yours truly— 

MR. TwycE: Or sincerely— 

MR. TENT: Eenie, meenie, miney— 

THE TRIO: No! 

[They vanish. mR. TENTATIVE is amazed, stares from 
side to side, grows ote falls into a revery and 
soliloquizes. 


Scene VII. 


I might have known something would happen— 
each time I approach high noon— 
the riddle of fish or flesh— 
and invoke that tune to fiddle me out— 
some sudden disturbance is certain 
to force me to start all over again— 
Tl say it as fast as I can go— 
all in a breath to the end of it, so— 
Eeniemeeniemineymocatchaniggerbythetoeifhehollers 
lethimgoeeniemeenieminey— 
(miss Daisy suddenly appears) Oh! 
[She comes serenely down the street. In his bewilder- 
ment, MR. TENTATIVE tries the fishman first. 
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Scene VIII. 


Have you got a wish-bone? 
[mr. Finn shakes his head. mr. TENTATIVE tries the 
butcher. 
Have you got a fish-bone? 
[mr. Lams shakes his head. 
I don’t know the right store 
from the wrong any more! 
Now which of you has which?— 
mR. FINN: Chickens have wish-bones— 
MR. LAMB: Fishes have fish— 
MR. FINN: If you need the former, go there— 
mk. LAMB: If it’s the latter, don’t come here— 
MR. TENT: But I want to make a wish— 
Me. FINN: Then you'd better not try fish— 
{mass patsy interposes impatiently. 
Miss paIsy: Good morning, gentlemen! 
[The three men bow low. She bows to two of them. 
_ MR. TENTATIVE looks lugubrious. 


[Commotion. 

. Finn: This way, mam— 

R. LAMB: This way, man— 

patsy: What kind have you got?— 

TENT: What kind have you not?— 

Finn: Everything outside of whales— 

. LamB: Everything from snouts to tails— 
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Miss patsy: I want a fish without bones— 

MR. TENT: I want a wish without groans. 

[ Consternation. 

MR. FINN: You might try an eel with a very long 

gullet— 

MR. LAMB: Here’s a bone, now mind how you pull it— 

Miss palsy: Can that fool be chasing me?— 

MR. FINN: Wait and see. 

[mr. LAMB holds out the wish-bone. MR. TENTATIVE 
grasps the other end and shuts his eyes tight. 

MR. LAMB: Ready ?— 

MR. TENT: I hope my wish comes true— 

MR. LAMB: Steady! 

[They plant their feet firm and pull. The bone cracks. 
MR. TENTATIVE rolls over backward—against Miss 
paisy’s boot—which pokes him aside. He rebounds 
excitedly. 

MR. TENT: Which has which?— 

MR. LAMB: You’ve got the longer— 

MR. TENT: Ah, oh, oh, ah— 

MR. LAMB: Hey— 

MR. TENT: What’s that you say?— 

MR. LAMB: Stop and pay— 

MR. TENT: Some other day. 

[He runs off jauntily, growing taller and taller. mR. 
LAMB brandishes a meat-axe and slams the door. 


Scene [X. 


MR. FINN: It isn’t everyone 
who can buy and not pay— 
miss Daisy: What’s that you say?— 
but he only bought a wish— 
MR. FINN: But my neighbor lost a bone— 
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Miss palsy: Does a butcher charge for bones?— 

MR. FINN: Butchers do though fishmen don’t— 

Miss patsy: That man is not the fool he looks— 

MR. FINN: He’s worth hooking— 

Miss Daisy: Sir?— 

MR. FINN: I said cooking. 

[She gazes thoughtfully down the street, and grows a 
little smaller, 

mr. FINN: What can I do for you?— 

miss palsy: Nothing— 

‘mR. FINN: You said you’d like an eel?— 

miss patsy: I didn’t— 

mR. FINN: Shrimp, smelt, sardine?— 

miss patsy: No, not a thing— 
I’ve got to think this over— 

MR. FINN: Eh?— 

Miss pAIsy: Good day. 

[mr. FINN wags his head and vanishes. Looking smaller, 
MISS DAISY moves away doubtfully, sighs and solilo- 
quizes. 


Scene X. 


How did he do it?— 

such a nincompoop— 

have I ever done it?— 

maybe I’m the dupe? 

The butcher dissected that fowl, 
pulled out a bone— 

that man squeezed it, 

made a wish, let out a, howl, 
won his wish and seized it! 
And did you ever see such airs ?— 
though I grow thinner, 


— 
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eer net ne A A 
go without dinner, 
I'll solve such a state of affairs! 

[Looking still taller, mr. TENTATIVE reappears, slyly 
wearing the bone as a monocle. 


Scene XI. 


Of all the impertinence! 

[MR. TENTATIVE smirks. 

Is he smirking at me? 

[MR. TENTATIVE ogles. 
Is he ogling me?— 
he’s got the thing in his eye! 

[mz. TENTATIVE approaches fairly bravely. Miss DAISY 
examines him from head to toe. He quails under 
the ordeal, and takes the monocle out of one eye and 
tucks it into the other, where it greets Miss DAIsY’sS 
glance returning from his toe to his head. She 
starts, twists about and then sails down the street. 
His monocle falls. She looks around. He lifts his 
hat. She lifts her nose and disappears. MR. TENTA= 
TIVE, solws. 

Scene XII. 


It seems I must have tried the wrong eye first— 
never any telling which way is worst— 

what good’s a wish if it doesn’t come true?— 

but if one doesn’t work, why not try two? 

[He stops im front of the florist’s, but instead of swm- 
moning the owner, reaches out and plucks a mar- 
guerite. And plucks the petals cautiously. 

She loves me— 
that’s truly hypothetical— 
she loves me not— 


oe 
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that’s less theoretical— 
does—not—does—not— 
could I stand on my head, 

would I see what’s what?— 

she does, doesn’t, does— 

skip a few noes— 

—-yes, yes, yes ?—no— 

so it goes. 
The devil take a daisy— 
but what’ll I do without her?— 
loneliness isn’t easy— 
once you go longing about her? 
Why not try music— 
sigh in the moonlight— 
they like that, don’t they ?— 
fie, but they do. 
But where’s the moon— 
and what’ll I play?— 
I can’t even manage a straw— 
so how can I sing what I’d say? 
I might practise all afternoon— 
give the moon a chance to rise— 
and attack her with a tune 
as soon as I’m a wee bit wise? 

[He stops at mx. poopie’s little music shop. In fact, 
he is lured there by the sound of mr. DooDLE’s voice 
—which causes him to improvise a caper. 
Plinka, planka, plink— 
if you try the minor, 
it'll be too sad. 
Planka, plunka, plank— 
_ if you try the major, 

it'll be too glad. 
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Plinka, planka, plunka, plunk— 
try them both together, 
it won't be so bad. 
[MR. TENTATIVE presses the button tmpetuously. MR. 
DOODLE bobs out. 


i Scene XIII. 


MR. DOODLE: Well?— 

MR. TENT: I want one— 

MR. DOODLE: What?— 

MR. TENT: The things you play— 

MR. DOODLE: They’re not things— 

MR. TENT: What are they?— 

MR. DOODLE: Lutes !— 

MR. TENT: Ah!— 

MR. DOODLE: Well?— 

MR. TENT: Could I learn the strings ?— 

MR. DOODLE: Who can tell? 

[He rubs his hands, hops into his shop and emerges 
with a deep-bellied lute, which he hangs about mx. 
TENTATIVE’S abdomen. 

MR. DOODLE: There now— 
your stomach will do— 
it rests well on you— 

MR. TENT: But what do I do and how?— 

MR, DOODLE: Give your elbow lots of room— 
move your handle like a broom— 
sweep the strings and keep them busy— 
never stop when you are dizzy. 

[mr. TENTATIVE tries—but he doesn’t try well. His 
jangling dissonances bring various heads from shops 
and windows—likewise various missiles and refuse. 
He dodges from side to side, ecstatically strumming 
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—and occasionally stooping and pocketing an ap- 
petizing morsel. Each time he dodges, he edges 
farther away from mx. voopLE, who calls fran- 
tically— 

Ten coins down and ten a month! 

[Objects continue to fly, and mx. TENTATIVE to dodge, 
pluck and edge. 

Ten coins down and ten a week! 

[More objects, more edging— 
Ten down and ten a day! 

[mR. TENTATIVE vanishes. So does MR. poopie, after 
giving vent to some musical malediction like— 
Tympani of Satan, bass drums of Purgatory! 

[Silence. The street darkens gradually—and grad- 
ually miss patsy returns. Her destination seems un- 
certaim for the first time. She halts between the 
milliner’s and the tailor’s. 


Scene XIV. 


Do I need a polkadot dress 
or a hat with a bird in it?— 
it’s ever so hard for a girl to guess 
and not look absurd in it. 

So what shall I choose 

the length of this street ?— 
I’d like both of my feet 

in natty, new shoes— 

a periwinkle blouse— 

suede gloves snug and neat— 
a petticoat petite— 

a comb for my cues— 
ribbons in a noose— 

parasol for the heat— 
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on an endless street, 

what can a girl choose? 

And what about my purse— 

there’s the everlasting curse— 

one needs something more than wishing 
when it comes to window fishing. 

[Sighs,-turns her purse upside down. One tiny cot 
rolls out. 

Oh, now how shall I begin— 
one won’t even buy a pin? 

[Shakes the purse. Nothing happens. Looks imsid 
drops a tear m the purse and shuts it. Disconst 
lately picks up the coin and despairingly taps | 
at the bootshop. No answer. At the tatlor’s. N 
answer. At the milliner’s. No answer. 

Can it be I’m too late? 

Can’t I beg, can’t I borrow? 
What a sorrowful fate— 
must I wait till to-morrow? 


Scene XV. 


The moon looms up behind her, shakes his head an 
winks. There is nothing for it but to amble hom 
again—which miss patsy does. She lives wp at th 
head of the street—a fact the moon discloses. Lool 
ing very small, she vanishes. Pause. The moo 
frowns, scratches his head, stops scratching an 
smiles. MR. TENTATIVE, looking very tall but ver 
grave, appears—with a major planka-plunk. TI 
moon hides behind a cloud. MR. TENTATIVE essays 
minor plinka-plank. Whether it is the cloud or th 
MooN that moves, the latter appears again—but h 
eyes are closed impersonally. MR. TENTATIVE alte? 
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nates the major and minor, stations himself below muss 
DAIsy’s casement, and clears his throat. Her window 
opens magically. This renders MR. TENTATIVE speech- 
less. But he is shrewd enough to ask himself—Is sing- 
ing necessary?’ The moon shakes his head. ‘Is play- 
ing suffictent?? The moon nods. ‘So much the better!’ 
cri¢s MR. TENTATIVE and tries a bolder conjunction of 
tones. The little street-door below opens like a cuckoo- 
clock. But nothing comes out. No. So mr. TENTA- 
TIvE goes in—though he has to stoop to manage it. 
The steeple chimes rapidly four times—in the manner 
of an old monosyllabic question—with accents on the 
first and third beats—and hesitates. A single long soft 
echo responds. The Moon winks. So does TATTLE, 
the newsboy, who is blind of one eye. He comes scamp- 
ering down the street with— 


Scene XVI. 
Extra— 
something extra— 
before you go to sleep— 
extraordinary— 
penny a paper— 
penny a peep! 

[Sleepy heads emerge from shop-doors. The six shop- 
keepers drone in a broken chorus— 
What is it, what is it? 

[TATTLE accepts a drowsy coin for each lively paper— 
and scampers off. Each shopkeeper shuts one eye 
and reads with the other. 

ur. pamy: I thought so— 

ME. TWYCE: So did I— 

uk. cops: I might have known— 
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MR. FINN: So might I— 

MR. LAMB: I could have told you— 

MR. DOODLE: So could I. 

MR. DAIRY: "Iwas a good day’s work— 

THE oTHERS: A good day’s work. 

MR. Dairy: I started it— 

MR. TW¥CE: Continued it— 

mR. cops: Encouraged it— 

MR. FINN: Discouraged it— 

MR. LAMB: Prolonged it— 

MR. DOODLE: Concluded it. 

mR. Dairy: Good night— 

THE OTHERS: Good night. 

[They stretch themselves and yawn. The moon winks 
Beginning with mr. patry’s, each open eye closes 
sequence. Each shopkeeper vanishes in sequence 
Each door closes in sequence. The Moon yawns 
A second cloud, crossing the moon, provides the fina 
dark curtain, 
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MRS. BRIGGS, @ matron, very stout. 

MRS. CARRUTHERS, another, a little less stout. 

MRS. QUACKENBOSH, a widow, still less stout. 

MR. BURTON, @ middle-aged nomad from the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

VICTOR HINSHAW, @ young husband. 

AGATHA CARRUTHERS HINSHAW, his young wife, MBS. 
CARRUTHERS daughter. 

MURIEL, MRS. BRIGGS’ young niece from Georgia. 

ARCHIBALD GREEN, a young Californian. 


NOT TOO FAR FROM 
THE ANGELS 


The scene, in general, is virtually any one of the 
re white beaches fronting the Pacific—in particular, 
nost any one of the many not too far from the 
rerican city of Los Angeles. It being sunset, the 
lyphloisbious sea is silent, except for sporadic sighs 
tired breakers; it being sunset, all. things are still, 
sept seven or possibly eight or it might be nine dark 
jects in a clearing between two great cliffs. These 
jects freely indulge that exercise of the lungs, throat, 
se, tongue and palate to which philologists have given 
» gregarious epithet, conversation. The scene is a 
areme self-tribute on the part of the momentarily 
escent almighty powers. Beheld ordinarily, it cre- 
s Brobdingnagian thought in the onlooker; one might 
sonably burst into anticipation of the marvelous 
itation of nothing less than a prehistoric mammal, 
ssibly the dynosaur: only superlimbs could traverse 
h tortuous crags without number, profound thirsts 
» up such immensities of water, leonine bellows roar 
pression on such a silence. Instead of which one is 
eted with a visit from seven or eight or nine pic- 
kers. The cause for one’s perplexity as to the 
scise number rises from a coming and going, moving 
nut with rugs, bags, utensils, etc. One’s vision is 
rred. But after the figures have concentrated on 
107 
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one spot, and the eavesdropper has listened lon 
enough, eight voices, eight persons, are clearly di 
tinguishable, each bedizened with some gorgeous vari 
tion of silks and flannels. 

Time, August, 1919. 


MR. BURTON: How marvelously silent it is here! Ne 
even a mocking-bird! And Jove, what a sight! A 
ocean sunset! Makes me feel like Balboa! 

MRS. BRIGGS (politely authoritative): Save your ah 
Mr. Burton. There’s work to be done. 

MR. BURTON: At your service, Mrs. Briggs. 

MRS. CARR: Your first sight of the Pacific?— 

MR. BURTON (with a sigh): Yes, Mrs. Carruthers. 

mrs. quack: I don’t wonder at your feelings—(wit 
a sigh)—when Mr. Quackenbosh and I came on fro 
Baltimore twenty-two years ago—on our honey 
moon— 

MRS. BRIccs: Where’s the coffee?— 

MR. HINSHAW: Here, mam— 

MRS. BRiIccs: And the hard-boiled eggs ?— 

MRS. HINSHAW: Here, Mrs. Briggs— 

MRS. quack: We were struck in such a heap, we settle 
in Los Angeles! (With another sigh)—And eve 
after his demise—five years ago—lI stayed on. 

MRS. CARR: To one just arrived from the Atlantic- 
like you, Mr. Burton— j 

MRS. HINSHAW: Or Lake Michigan—before Victor sto 
me away— 

MR. BURTON: The Pacific is— 

MRS. CARR: An improvement! 

MRS. Quack: So blue— 

MRS. HINSHAW: So calm— 
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S. CARR: So grand— 

. BRiccs: You all sound like my husband! The dear 
man never forgets his real estate! Come, there are 
rugs to be laid, the cloth to be spread, the fire to be 
built—where are the children? 

8. HINSHAW: Mooning away in the rear— 

. BRriccs: Muriel—Archibald— 

RIEL: Coming, Auntie— 
cuir: Coming, Mrs. Briggs— 
is. BRIGGS: There’s a fire to be built— 

CHIE: Yes, mam— 

RIEL: Must we have a fire, Auntie?—it’s so romantic 
eating i in the sunset !— 
eS. Brices: Silly !—with the dark so near?—ants al- 
ways ready to crawl onto food?— 
is. carr: And lizards— 
as. auacK: And what not— 
zs. BRriccs: And the cold that always creeps in with 
the dark ?— 
gRIEL: In August?— 
as. BRIccs: August or any other time—this isn’t 
Georgia, dear— 
¢s. carr: No matter how hot the days are— 
veraL: The nights are always cool! 

TRIEL (with a sigh): I see. 

t. BURTON (sympathetically): You'll learn in time, 
Miss Muriel. Like you—suddenly thrust into un- 
familiar surroundings—excitement gets the better of 
me— 

is. BRIGGS (reprovingly) : Excitement, Mr. Burton?— 
z. BURTON: Pardon my fumbling for words—what I 
would have said before I heard the cold comes on 


an 
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with the dark is—I’d have been inclined—lke Mis 
Muriel—that is— | 

mrs. quack: Mr. Burton is truly young! a 

MR. BURTON: Thank you, mam—I wasn’t fishing— 

mrs. BRiccs: If we fumble much longer, we’ll be fisk 
ing for our food! 

MR. BURTON: Thank you, Mrs. Briggs—nomads al 
slow to learn—eyes for too many sensations— 

MRS. BRIccs: Nice sensation, crawling— 

mrs. carr: Nice sensation, shivermg— 

mrs. quack: Still—I’d be inclined to see Mr. Burton 
—or rather Muriel’s— 

MRS. BRIGGS: You want to catch cold, Mrs, Quack 
bosh?— 

MRS. CARR: Pneumonia—you who lost?— 

MRS. QUACK: I—I—that is— ° 

MR. BURTON: I wasn’t aware folk took sick out here 
or if they did that it’s hard to cure them?— 

Mrs. BRIGGS: Not at all, Mr. Burton— 

SEVERAL: Not in this climate— 

mrs. BRIGGS: So what you’re aware of must wait, | 
you'll pardon my seeming— 

MR. BURTON: Certainly, certainly— 

MRS.’ BrIccs: No offense, Mr. Burton—we’ll come t 
you later— 

MR. BURTON: Not really my fault fundamentally— 
you’ve shown me such sights on the way—thanks t 
Mr. Hinshaw’s superb motoring— 

MRS. HINSHAW: Thank you— 

MR. BURTON: Such a drive through such a desert, suc 
mountains—and now this?—desert and mountain 
greeting the sea?—it’s too much—my tongue’s loos 
at last !— 
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‘mrs. Quack: I was afraid you’d lost it on the way— 

mrs. Brices: That’s all very well, Mr. Burton. I’ve 

no hesitation in agreeing with you. Southern Cali- 

_ fornia’s the garden spot of the world. Even so— 

MR. BURTON: I appreciate your patient guidance. 
What is my share? 

mrs. BRIGGS: Do help Archibald with the fire— 

ier mis way, Mr. Burton. 

MURIEL: 

[He joins them. 

mrs. carr: What children !— 

mrs. quack: He as much as they, the dears !— 

Mrs. Briccs: Muriel !— 

MuRIEL: Yes, Auntie ?— 

Mrs. Briccs: Come, help the ladies lay the cloth and 

 dishes— 

MURIEL: Oh, Auntie !— 

MRS. BRIGGS: Muriel? 

[murieL obeys. General bustling. 

MRS. BRIGGS: I see you’re well trained, Mr. Hinshaw?— 

MRS. HINSHAW: Oh yes, he knows what to do— 

MR. HINSHAW: It took two to train me— 


MRS. HINSHAW: : 
| Victor {__ 


MRS. CARR: 

MR. HINSHAW: Two angels! 

. CARR (motherly-wise): You must have fancied us 
the opposite at first? 

MR. HINSHAW: No—women, Mother— 

mrs. quack: That’s always the best that women can 
be— 

. HINSHAW: Plus the eventual touch—incarnation— 
rs. Quack: Reincarnation— 

MR. HINsSHAW: Of the heavenl y— 
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MRS. HINSHAW: 

MRS. CARR: 

MRS. HINSHAW: Hold that pot straight—you’re spilling 
the coffee !— 

mrs. carr: Watch your feet—they’ll be stepping on 
the food! 

[mr. HINSHAw side-steps cleverly and sets down the pot. 

mrs. quack: Too bad! I hoped to hear Mr. Hin- 
shaw’s views on theosophy! I’m one, you know! 
Are your parents alive? — . 

MR. HINSHAW: Living in Burlington, lowa— 

MRS. quack: Too bad!— 

MRS. HINSHAW: What’s that?— 

MRs. quack: We haven’t a certain something in com- 
mon— 4 

mrs. carr: There, dear—we grieve with you notwith- 
standing— 

Mrs. quack: Grieve?—on the contrary—my husband’s 
always with me— 

mrs. BRriccs: Of course—there now—that’ll do. (Di 
recting the scene elsewhere) Just look at Mr. Bur- 
ton !— 

MRS. CARR: Breaking his back after brushwood— 

MRS. QuAckK: Isn’t he spry? Reminds me so much— 

MRS. BRIGGS: How are you getting on over there?— 

MR. BURTON: We’re almost ready for the sacrifice— ~ 

MRS. CARR: What does he mean now?— 

MRS. HINSHAW: Always talking in riddles— 

Mrs. quack: That’s his way—such a cultivated man! 

MuRIEL: Look at Archie, Auntie !— 

mrs. BRiccs: And you, Archibald?— 

ARCHIE: Progressing—thanks to Mr. Burton— 


Victor !— 
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MURIEL: A native son shouldn’t be so modest—it isn’t 
consistent— 

mrs. BRiIccs: That’ll do, Muriel— 

MuRIEL: But Auntie—he prides himself on his con- 
sistency— 

mrs. carr: A native son ought to be proud— 

MRS. HINSHAW: There’s so much for him to be proud 
of! 

[The docile brushwood is ignited. 

MURIEL: It’s lit!— 

‘MR. HINSHAW: Looks like the start of a prairie fire— 

MRS. HINSHAW: Stupid !— 

MURIEL: It couldn’t set fire to the desert ?— 

mrs. BRiccs: There’s not enough growth here for 
that— 

mks. carn: The rocks would intervene— 

MRS. HINSHAW: Our men interfere— 

mks. quack: Or Mr. Burton’s ingenuity invent— 

MRS. BRIGGS: You see, Child?— 

MURIEL: But you all know California better than I— 

MR. BURTON (who has returned with arcuie): Not I, 
Miss Muriel—I didn’t know enough to surround the 
fire with a barricade of sand—the credit belongs to 
Mr. Archie— 

MURIEL: Archie !— 

mrs. quack: He was born here, Mr. Burton—you 
mustn’t belittle yourself. 

Mrs. BRiIcGs: Is everything ready ?— 

SEVERAL: Yes, Mrs. Briggs— 

mrs. Briccs: Then let us postpone debates— 

MR. BURTON: Until the next meeting?— 

Mrs. quack: Incorrigible !— 

MR. HINSHAW: Sacrilegious !— 
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MR. BURTON: [?— 

MRS. BRIGGS (sternly): You know very well you are, 
sir— 

Mrs. quack: Trying to poke fun at our woman’s- 
club— ; 

MR. BURTON: Eh? \) 

MRS. BRIGGS (expansive): You'd better take him in 
hand, Mrs. Quackenbosh—sit him down in the low- 
est pacer ead inform him, if he’s not aware of it, 
that you’re the ablest sergeant-at-arms in California 
clubdom— j 

MR, BURTON: Heaven forefend !— F 

mrs. quack: And Mrs. Briggs, the ablest President— 

mr. BuRTON: I know that already—bow low without 
protest— 

MRS. HinsHAw: And Mother, the ablest Chairman of 
Programs— sf 

MR. BURTON: That too—another obeisance— 

MR. HiINSHAW: And my good friend and wife— 

MR. BURTON: Spare me—I’m silenced— 

MURIEL: And some day— 

MR. BURTON: Ht tu, Miss Muriel?— 

mrs. BRIGGS: Not yet, God spare you, sir. Muriel’s 
too young. And she isn’t a resident. Though we 
hope— 

MR. BURTON: To be sure, we hope—far be it from me 
to deny hoping! America needs every woman!— 

MR. HINSHAW: Hear, hear! 

[Applause. 

mrs. BRriccs: There, Mrs. Quackenbosh—he’s prop- 
erly initiated. I confide him to your further guid- 
ance. 

MRS. auacK: Come, you wayward boy! 
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f. BURTON is led stoically away. The company dis- 
poses and seats itself—not without difficulty. 

xs. CARR: Much as I love this, a table and chair— 
are easier to reach— 

[R. HINSHAW assists her. 

ss. quAcK: I sometimes question—whether that 
eurythmie school I go to’s—a benefit— 

IR. BURTON assists her. 

ss. BRIGGS (valiantly): Mere superstition—quack- 
ery—chicanery— 

he declines ancute’s assistance. The company start 
passing things and eating. 

ts. HINSHAW: You’ve been having too much motor- 
ing, Mother—too little exercise— 

is. CARR: I won’t have my chauffeur idling—and 
spoil him like labor in genera]l— 

is. quack: If Greek dancing won’t help, what 
will ?— 

. BURTON: You might try— 

iS. QUACK: Sir?— 

. BURTON: Pardon—I intended to relate that after 
I gave up tennis—which is, after all, like present- 
day dancing, too strenuous—I tried walking, but 
that was tooetame, like golf—so I took to moun- 
tain-climbing— 

8. BRIGGs: You pride yourself on your figure?— 

» BURTON: Hardly! But I used to spend my vaca- 
tions in the White Mountains of New Hampshire, 
or the Green Mountains of Vermont— 

s. prices: Mere foot-hills!— 

. BURTON: After my breathless train-trip through 
the burning Rockies—and the snow-capped Sierras 
—mere ant-hills! 
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mrs. cARR: Mountain-climbing’s so monotonous— ~ 

MR. BURTON: But there’s a certain unavoidable bend 
ing and stretching which is most beneficiah— 

mrs. quack: As for that, they give us that at th 
school. And much more. You ought to try stand 
ing on the toes of one foot for the longest time am 
liftitg your— . 

mrs. BRIGGS: Mrs. Quackenbosh !— 

MR. BURTON: Gymnastics, eh?— 

mrs. quack: Aesthetics, Pll have you understand— 

MR. BURTON: I see— | 

MRS. quack: You can’t reach aesthetics without ath 
letics— 

MR. BURTON: Where is this school? 

MRS. BRIGGS: We have these schools all over Cal 
fornia. They’re indigenous to our climate and out 
door living. And such a revelation. Where I com 
from—Boston—they’d never tolerate them. How 
ever, nobody, anywhere back east, could hope t 
dance in draperies. ‘The weather’s too changeabl| 
Our schools aren’t merely trainers of bodily cu 
ture. That, alone, would be vulgar buffooner} 
They’re trainers of the spirit. They bring abou 
the subjugation of the body to the spirit—that tru 
harmony— ; 

mrs. quack: Which is true beauty— | 

mrs. CARR: In which California’s the most bountiful- 

MR. BURTON: Utterly, ladies! I need only look abou 
the present company—to find an epitome of the 
endless vista of glimpses I’ve had all over Lé 
Angeles of—shall I say an Amazonian womal 
hood ?— 

MRS. BRIGGS: You may— 
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MR. BURTON: In fact, everything which greets me 
every moment every day drives me to the sad ad- 
mission that everything at home, outside of the New 
York skyscraper, is infinitesimal, while everything 
out here is infinite— 

MR. HINSHAW: Infinite?— 

MR. BURTON: I mean healthy, inspiring, uplifting— 
your mountains, deserts, redwoods, eucalyptus, the 
way things grow—miles and tons of fruit over-night 
—sudden growth following the slightest rain or ir- 
rigation—the vast and everlasting blueness of the 
sky—conflagration of the sun !— 

MR. HINSHAW: Sounds like a railroad circular— 

MR. BURTON: I can’t help it!—the constant adven- 
ture—the extraordinary grown ordinary—eccen- 
tricity of cactus and yucca—total absence of water 
in rivers—blinding abundance of brilliant vegeta- 
tion—the very daisy sq huge, it’s quixotic—and the 
exotic names—bourgonvilla, jacaranda—and the ro- 
mantic passion flower, chalice of gold !— 

mrs. quack: They belong to theosophy !— 

MR. BURTON: No matter where it belongs, where it’s 
grafted from—everything, everybody grows here !— 

MRS. quack: A reincarnation !— 

MRS. CARR: You are a devotee, Mr. Burton— 

MR. BURTON: To theosophy?— 

mrs. carr: To Southern California. 

mk. BURTON: As I started to say— 

MRS. BRIGGS: Started to?— 

mR. BuRTON: Ahem—thank you for damming my Ni- 
agara— 

mgs. BRIGGS: On the contrary—you’re a true initiate 
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—we welcome you—your praise does you, as much " 
as us, credit— | 

MR. BURTON: I hope so— 

Mrs. @uaAcK: You're one of us already— 

MR. BURTON: Eh?— a 

MR. HINSHAW: You need only invest in a plot of © 
ground, build yourself a bungalow— , 

mRs. Quack: Yes, a man of your means and leisure— ; 
a man without ties—who has foresworn business, ~ 
Wall Street, stocks and bonds ?— 

MR. BURTON: Always and evermore !— 

mrs. quack: Why not realize your longings? That’s © 
how it happened to us when we came?— 

MR. BURTON: Who came?— f 

mrs. quack: Mr. Quackenbosh and [— 

MR. BURTON (quickly): Pardon me for forgetting a } 
how my tongue rambles on. 

MRS. BRIGGS: Your praise is music— 

MRS. cARR: Beethoven— 

MRS. HINSHAw: Debussy— 

MR. BURTON: How you glide from theme to theme— 
now it’s music, Beethoven, Debussy—it fits right 
into my new curriculum—pursuit of the culture my 
parents couldn’t give me—poor and no college edu- 
cation — 

MRS. QUACK: So was Lincoln poor—and my husband 
—how he worked up his chain of laundries was a 
miracle—you’re as like as two peas—a constant re- 
minder—he loved the opera so!— 

MR. BURTON: How your men must envy you your 
clubs !— 

MRS. BRIGGS: Don’t stint yourselves with the food, 
people !— 
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. carr: Your supper’s divine, Mrs. Briggs— 

. HINSHAW: Sumptuous— 
as. BRIGGS: Just a pickup that Genevieve— 
xs. HINSHAW: The best cook in town, Mrs. Briggs— 
a Briccs: No whit better than yours or your 
mother’s, dear. Our men have their clubs, Mr. Bur- 
ton, but they’re not quite like ours— 
2s. carr: Not quite so cultured, so to speak— 
2S. HINSHAW: Men’s interests are necessarily differ- 
ent— ; 
RS. BRIGGS: They’re closer to the daily grind— 
gs. cARR: And their clubs a continuation of their 
offices— 
2s. BRIGGS: I invited Mr. Briggs to join our outing— 
gs. carR: And I Mr. Carruthers— 
RS. BRIGGS: But he, poor dear, had to go to his club 
to close a real estate deal— 
RS. CARR: And mine an oil— 
RS. BRIGGS: James agreed when we migrated that 
California was not only the magnet of new oppor- 
tunity, since the influx of pioneers in the days of 
Forty-nine—but that it’s the land of ease after 
office hours—where one adds ten yéars to one’s 
span— 
gs. QUACK: Poor Henry—it gave him seventeen— 
gs. CARR: But our men never catch up—there’s al- 
ways another well to dig—though it’s never their 
hands that dig it or need to! 
8. HINSHAW: The times are altered. Everything’s 
igher—labor, demands, wages—wealth can’t catch 
up! 
8. BURTON: I don’t comprehend. Isn’t California 
the richest >— 
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MRS. BRIccs: It is, per capitum— 

MR. BURTON: That’s what I thought. It seems to m 
there’s no poverty here. Everybody has a fairl 
large home and his car—I never saw so many beat 
tiful cars—they fairly knock you down. Y@ 
haven’t any East-side tenements, ghettos?— 

SEVERAL: Ugh!— 

MR. BURTON: And yet you declare your men mu 
work ?— 

MRS. BRIGGS: It’s due to labor—employees work les 
employers more— 

mR. BURTON: Ah—then the employee also owns h 
home and car?— | 

mrs. carr: If he doesn’t now, he will soon—with h 
equality talk—it’s outrageous !— 

MRS. HINSHAWw: Socialism !— 

MRS. BRIccs: Anarchism! 

MR. BURTON: So all your men labor?— 
MRS. BRIGGS: Except those who’ve retired! Fane 
what a time Mr. Briggs would be having here! 

mrs. carr: And Mr. Carruthers— 

mrs. quack: And Mr. Quackenbosh, if his work hadn 
sent him to a premature grave !— 

MR. BURTON: Did he bring it out here?— 

mrs. quack: He disposed of his laundries before ¥ 
migrated—wherever sooty cities existed, you’d fir 
my peripatetic man—he never got over the exhau 
tion of it all! 

MR. BURTON (puzzled): And what, may I ask, M 
Hinshaw, are you doing here? Have you no cluk 

MR. HINSHAW: I’m a free lance. 

MR. BURTON: How’s that? 

MRS. HINSHAW: Mr. Hinshaw’s an author! 
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. BuRTON: Has writing grown so lucrative an au- 
thor may be called a free lance? I’m amazed— 
RS. HINSHAW: Mr. Hinshaw writes scenarios— 
R. BURTON: Oh!— 
RS. HINSHAW: He used to write essays, stories, 
novels— 
RS. CARR: And verse, dear— 
R. HINSHAW: Never mind, Mother !— 
RS. HINSHAW: Why, Victor? You used to write 
darling lyrics before we were married !— 
8. BURTON: Shades of the Schumanns !— 
gS. HINSHAW: What may that mean?— 
2. BURTON: Schumann wrote over a hundred songs 
the year before he married Clara and only one dur- 
ing the years after— 
as. CARR: Artists are always faithless— 
%. BURTON: Not the Schumanns, the Brownings— 
zs. caRR: The Carruthers and the Hinshaws, Mr. 
Burton, are faithful without art— 
2S. HINSHAW: And with it, Mother—Victor’s back- 
ward, that’s all—he’s trying to gloss over that 
volume of exquisite things he wrote to me— 
2. HINSHAW: No, only trying to forget the price I 
had to pay to have it published— 
8. HINSHAW: You regret the investment ?— 
t. HINSHAW: No, Love—nor what I had to suffer 
for you at the hands of the critics— 
is. HINSHAW: The pigs !— 
:. BURTON: What did they do?—kill you after the 
fashion of Keats?— 
.. HINSHAW (pleasantly): Made a barbecue of me! 


:S. HINSHAW: A 
Victor! 
3S. CARRE: 
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MR. BURTON: I take it you don’t court the muse al 
longer ?— 

MR. HINSHAW: I should say not—food’s a better pr 
vider than verse— 

MR. BURTON: Incontrovertible. However, your ear 
indiscretion is to be condoned under the lovely ci 
cumstance— 

MRS. HINSHAW: I curtsy, sir!— 

MR. BURTON: Even the young American must have I 
poetic fling with the rest of his adolescent oat 
I daresay California is overrun with as many youl 
poets as blue-skied, blue-sead Italy or Greece. O 
here, there must be many a ‘“Kennst du das Land 
die Citronen. bliihen’— 

MRS. BRIGGS: German?— 

MR. BURTON: Pardon—lI should have quoted ‘The isl 
of Greece’— 

Mrs. QuACK: Such erudition !— | 

MRS. HINSHAW: Byron! Victor used to recite that 
me—sitting out on Lake Michigan !— 

MR. HINSHAW: Agatha !— 

MR. BURTON: I daresay even Mr. Archie finds time ne 
and then— 

aRcHIE: Not me, Mr. Burton—Father iene me bu 
on the ranch—and even if I had time— 

MURIEL: Wouldn’t you, Archie?— 

ARCHIE: ‘I would if I could, but I can’t’— 

MURIEL: But you read to me, Archie—you’re n 
ashamed of that?— 

arcuig: Of course not— 

MR. BURTON: Of course. And it’s a much more pra 
tical pastime than writing, Miss Muriel. We Ame 
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cans are, thank God, a very serious race. It takes 
too much pastime to write poetry. 

MES. quack: Did you ever write it?— 

MR. BURTON: Reams— 

mrs. quack: To one—or various?— 

MR. BURTON: Various— 

Mrs. @uack: Oh—when was the last time?— 

MR. BURTON: The last time I loved?—or the last time 
I wrote?— 

MRS. BRIGGS: Frivolity, sir !— 

MR. BURTON: True. One expresses one’s love to a 
more material purpose these days— 

MR. HINSHAW: You don’t decry the advancement ?— 

MR. BURTON: By no means. Our angels dwell on earth 
—and our homage to them is expressed in dwell- 
ings and cars and things— 

mrs. BRiccs: That after all is a man’s most respect- 
able calling— 

mrs. carr: Poets are Bohemians— 

MRS. HINSHAW: Except the ones we have at our club— 

mrs. quack: Ah!— 

MR. BURTON: You have poets?—you say ah?— 

mks. quack: I was thinking of that beautiful Rupert 
Brooke who gave his life for his country! We 
had him before he died—think of England losing 
such a being— 

MR. BURTON: And women. Still—he once lived in the 
South Seas? Wouldn’t you call that slightly Bo- 
hemian ?— 

mks. CARR: It depends on the man, not the place. One 
will be contaminated where another refuses. 

MR. BURTON: Do you perchance refer to the painter, 


Gauguin ?— 
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mrs. carr: He’s not a topic for social intercourse— 

MRS. HINSHAW: Gangrene !— A 

mR. BuRTON: Nor a man to address ladies—I applaud 
your circumspection. Marrying a thirteen- youll 
old girl— é 

mrs. Briccs: And deserting one’s wife and family— ~ 

MR. BURTON: May be in the nature of the tropics, 
but— a 

MRS. BRIGGS: It isn’t the fault of the tropics, Mr. Bur- 
ton! We have tropics right here, and some couples 
who marry comparatively young—but they don’t— 
pardon me, ladies, for introducing the topic a 
another color !— 

MRS. CARR: Japs, Chinese— 

MURIEL: Or negroes— 

mrs. BRiccs: Muriel!— 

MRS. HINSHAW: Ugh! 

muRIEL: Who was this painter, Auntie?— 

mrs. BRIces: Not a subject for your ear or inquiry, 
dear— 

MR. BuRTON: My fault—I shouldn’t have mentionells 
him. Suppose we change the subject— 

MRS. BRIGGS: Not necessarily—we’re broad-minded, 
modern women—not the old-fashioned molly-— 
coddles— 

MRS. CARR: We have the most catholic programs of 
any club on the coast—not even our colleges surpass 
us— , 

MRS. QuACK: We have all the distinguished for- 
eigners— ‘ 

mrs. HINSHAW: And Mother never makes a wrong se- 
lection— | 

Mrs. carr: I did once— 
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mrs. BRIGGS: Not to my knowledge, dear?— 

MRS. CARR: You didn’t approve of him yourself—that 
upstart who charged Longfellow—your own Long- 
fellow—with being the cause of free verse— 

MRS. BRIGGS: Shades of Boston Common—that vulgar 
New Yorker! 

MR. BURTON: What did you do with him?— 

MRS. CARR: Ostracized him socially !— 

MR. BURTON: True tigresses !— 

MRS. HINSHAW: You must know, we discuss all topics— 
even those formerly reserved to men— 

MR. BURTON: For example?— 

MRS. HINSHAW: Government, politics, economics, as 
well as suffrage, the home, the school— 

MRS. BRIGGS: You may not know we re-elected Presi- 
dent Wilson! 

uRS. CARR: The women of California !— 

MR. BURTON: Staggering !— 

urs, CARR: Where were your eastern women?— 

MR. BURTON: Nowhere !— 

urs. BRIGGS: That will do for one day! We’ve given 
Mr. Burton enough of a sample of our womanhood— 

{R. BURTON: Indeed you have—I resign! But the 
fault was mine again—didn’t I start that too?— 
where were we?— 

m. HINSHAW (laughing): You asked me what I’m 
doing here. 

cg. BURTON: Oh yes, the movies. 

ms. @uacK: Poor man, I don’t wonder you’re con- 
fused. 

cuRIEL: Look—Auntie—the fire’s dying down!— 

(Rs. BRIGGS: Yes?— 

xcHie: Shall I replenish it?— 
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mrs. BRiccs: Is anybody cold?— 

SEVERAL: No—warm—comfortable— 

mrs. BRiccs: Later, Archibald— 

MURIEL: Good, Auntie !— 

mrs. BRiccs: What?— 

MuRIEL: Nothing. 

MR. HINSHAW: You may not know, Mr. Burton, tha 
Los Angeles is the capital of the motion-pictur 
world. 

MR. BURTON: Yes—I’ve passed some of the grea 
studios—and one reads little else in your papers— 

MR. HINSHAW: That’s only a phase—part of the ab 
normal advertising campaign— 

MR. BURTON: Of course—just like the east—the in 
dustry which controls the locality commands th 
newspapers—at home, it’s Wall Street. | 

MR. HINSHAW (modestly): The movies now rival Wal 
Street! 

MR. BURTON: I don’t doubt it. They’re the universa 
expression of the American people. 

MRS. HINSHAW: They cost so little to see—ten, twenty 
thirty cents— 

MR. HINSHAW: And they go where no other pleasur 
can penetrate— 

MRS. HINSHAW: Into the Arizona desert itself— 

MR. BURTON: The millennium !— 

MR. HINSHAW: Naturally, where the demand is great 
est, the supply is greatest—and the monetary re 
turn accords— 

MR. BURTON: I’m informed that some of the stars hav 
enormous incomes and live like princes?— 

MR. HINSHAW: Emperors !— 

MR. BURTON: I don’t wonder you deserted poetry— 
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R. HINSHAW: Oh—writing for the movies isn’t as re- 
munerative as playing for them—people still pre- 
fer pretty faces to scenarios— 

MR. BURTON: Obviously— 

MR. HINSHAW: On the other hand, some of our most 
successful authors are writing for the movies—have 
left our best magazines—like the Saturday Evening 
Post. And we now have distinguished foreigners 
adapting themselves to the screen—Maeterlinck, 
Barrie, Galsworthy—one hears of new converts 
every day— 

MR. BURTON: Is it true Bernard Shaw refused a mil- 
lion for his plays?— 

MRS. HINSHAW: That mountebank—he’s always trying 
to be different !— 

MR. HINSHAW: We can get along without Shaw. His 
stuff wouldn’t photograph. It’s clever, but not pic- 
torial. 

“Mk. BURTON: The pictorial’s the acid test? Where’s 
David Belasco? He ought to tackle this Goliath! 
MR. HINSHAW: He gave us Mary Pickford—and he’ll 
be with us himself some day. As it is, many New 
York theaters are being converted into movie houses. 
And many plays are put on Broadway as a try-out 

for the movie medium later— 

MR. BURTON: Prodigious !— 

fg. HINsSHAW: Most of the theaters will be controlled 
eventually—not by the theater combinations, but by 
the movie !— 

fz. BURTON: It’s the American octopus all over again! 
—the greater gold swallowing the lesser !'—Mammon 
eating Mammon !— 
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MR. HINSHAW: In time, the same thing will happen 
abroad—Europe, Asia— 

mR. BURTON: Africa, everywhere! Heaven itself will 
be stormed by America !— 

MR. HINSHAw: Why not?— 

MR. BURTON: To be sure! 

MR. HINSHAW: The psychology of the phenomenon— 

MR. BURTON: Ah!— 

MR. HINSHAW: Is this !— 

MR. BURTON: Yes? 

MR. HINSHAW: A girl doesn’t have to be a Bernhardt 
or a Duse to act for the screen. If she looks well, 
poses well and takes well—she’ll do. But she must 
take well—that’s paramount. And so with the 
writer of the scenario. He needn’t be a Shake- 
speare, an Ibsen—in fact, he’d be handicapped. 
Shakespeare and Ibsen are all right in their field, 
but it’s restricted—high-brow. It'll be larger later 
on—but we must first educate the public—give it 
what it can follow—follow it and it’ll follow you. 
Folk are still in the pretty face, pretty story stage 
—or the funny face, funny story— 

MR. BURTON: You’re fostering a humanitarian move- 
ment—a true democracy—everything for everybody 
—only Americans could conceive it— 

MR. HINSHAW: And produce it! 

[The company sigh. 

MR. HINSHAW: Well, sir? 

MR. BURTON: I’m speechless. 

mrs. quack: You should try it yourself, Mr. Bur- 
ton— 

MR. BURTON: Eh?— 
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mrs. quack: With your broad interests—you should 
be the one to settle here—and develop it !— 
ime BurToN: I? No! 
rs. quack: You of all men say, no?— 
MR. BURTON: Yes— 
Rs. quack: Weren’t you a success in business— 
among the bulls and bears ?>— 
R. BURTON: I suppose so— 
rs. quack: Then how can you fail where lesser men 
succeed P— 
RS. HINSHAW: Lesser men?— 
R. BURTON: I fear I’m afraid— 
mrs. quack: You? Theodore Burton?— 
MR. BURTON (exhausted): Give me time to think it 
over—it’s all so sudden— 
rs. quack: That’s better !— 
rs. BRIGGs: Do give the poor man a rest—we’re kill- 
ing instead of entertaining him—pass him some 
loquats, plums, a banana !— 
R. BURTON: Most Christian of you, Mrs. Briggs !— 
Rs. BRIGGS: Is anyone else in want of something they 
haven’t had?— 
RS. CARR: It was all so delicious, dear—the duck, 
the asparagus tips— 
RS. HINSHAW: Fruit salad, stuffed figs, creamed 
eclairs— 
rs. quack: And your coffee’s enough to raise the 
dead !— 
Rs. BRIGGS: Don’t tell me you don’t want anything 
more ?— 
MES. CARR: I’m sure we’ve all eaten like queens— 
mes. quack: I'll need eurythmics all day to-morrow— 
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nothing less than a Dervish dance could reduce me 
again !— 

MRS. HINSHAW: And it’s not easy to eat in the dark 

mrs. BRiIccs: It’s growing dark rapidly— 

MuRIEL: The fire is out— 

arcuiE: Shall I start up another?— 

mrs. Briccs: No, Archibald—we’ll be returning to 
town presently. 

MR. BURTON: May we smoke, Mrs. Briggs? 

MRS. BRIGGS: Certainly—it’ll remind us of the absent 
ones. 

MR. BURTON: Will you join me in a cigar, Mr. Hin- 
shaw? 

MR. HINSHAW: With pleasure—thank you. 

[MURIEL and ARCHIE are confiding whispers. 

MR. BuRTON: And you, Mr. Archie? | 

mrs. Briccs: Archibald—don’t you hear Mr. Bur- 
ton ?— 

ARCHIE: I beg pardon, sir?— 

MR. BURTON: Will you join us in a cigar?— 

ARCHIE: I don’t smoke, thank you. 

[mr. BuRTON helps MR. HINSHAW to a cigar and light 
and lights his own. 

MRS. Quack: Cigars make fire-flies in the dark! 

mrs. BRIccs: What’s the meaning of your whispering, 
Muriel—don’t you realize it isn’t polite?— 

MURIEL: I’m so sorry, Auntie—but with dinner over— 
and the gentlemen smoking—how long does it take’ 
to smoke a cigar?— 

MR. BURTON: It depends on the smoker, Miss Muriel 
—I’m usually slow and deliberate— 

MURIEL: Then we were thinking we might—take just 
a little stroll—Auntie—may we?— 
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mrs. Briccs: What a notion!—in the dark?—among 
these cliffs?— 

Mrs. QuAcK: Do let them go, Mrs. Briggs !— 

MRS. CARR: We'll be gathering the things mean- 
while— 

MR. BURTON: And we men can do the lugging— 

MRS. BRIGGS (judicially): Very well, Muriel—but take 
your wrap—be careful not to go too far—nor too 
close to the sea—keep to the path!— 

mMuRieEL: Archie knows California in the dark !— 

arcuie: Oh, no—not all of it—only this part !— 

mrs. BRIiccs: Well—don’t stay too long—we’ll be leav- 

ing in ten minutes— 

MR. BURTON: Make it fifteen, Mrs. Briggs—my cigar 
just gets up steam in ten— 

mrs. BRiGGs: Very well—you may go. 

[With a grateful glance at MR. BURTON, MURIEL and 
ARCHIE get up slowly—and then come up the path 
with alacrity. The company cannot see them as 
they turn a bend. axcuiz and muRiIEL embrace long 
and passionately. 

MRS. quack: The dears—they remind me so much of— 

mrs. carr: Agatha and Victor !— 

MRS. HINSHAW: Mother! 

[The lovers disappear. The women begin clearing 
away and packing. 

MRS. BkIGGs: Oh—there’s no harm in a little stroll— 
I’m no longer an old-fashioned Bostonian—I be- 
lieve in young people enjoying themselves—since 
coming to California, I’ve broadened— 

MRS. CARR: You had it in you to broaden— 

MRS, BRIGGS: Thank you, dear. 

mes. cark: Muriel is such an angel— 
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MRS. QUACK: So sweet, so demure— 
MR. BURTON: She must have been well brought up? 
MRS. BRIGGS: Yes indeed—her father is extremely well 
to do—one of the first families in Georgia—cotton, 
and sugar—and her mother—my sister, Arabella— 
old New England family ours—dating back to the 
Mayflower—with all the true Puritan precepts— 
handed down and indelibly impressed on Muriel!— ~ 

MR. BURTON: One can readily discover the resemblane@ 
—and the resemblance to yourself— 

MRS. BRIGGS: She’s in the second best, if not in the best 
of hands—my sister would hardly have sent her so 
far otherwise. 

MR. BURTON: How long is your niece staying with 
you?— ; 

MRS. BRiccs: Through the summer—it’s so hot if 
Georgia, you know— 

MRS. CARR: It’ll be so beneficial for her— 

MRS. QUACK: It’s a shame she can’t stay longer— 

mrs. BRIccs: Maybe she will— 

MR. BURTON: Indeed?— 

mrs. BRiccs: I’m trying to persuade her parents to 
settle here— 

MR. BURTON: I see— i 

Mrs. BRIGGS: It’s not the country for cotton and sugar 
—but Muriel’s father retired last year—and it 
would be so nice for the child herself— 

MRS. CARR: Dear girl— 

MRS. HINSHAW: She is— | 

MRS. Quack: An angel! 

MR. BURTON (reflectively): Los Angeles! 

MRS. BRIGGS: I beg pardon?— 

MR. BURTON: I was thinking of the Spanish padres— 
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their visionary felicity—when they gave this locality 
such a soft, soothing name. 

MRS. @uAcK: You must give it the Castilian lisp! 

MR. BURTON: Loce Anghailes. 

MRS. quAcK: How quickly he learns! He must be 
changing his mind. You’re thinking of joining 
us P— 

MRS. BRIGGS: Do leave him a moment’s peace !— 

MRS. QUACK: But he’s so wayward—he won’t say, yes, 
and he won’t say, no— 

MR. BURTON (cryptically): At the end of this cigar— 

MRS. quack: You will?—is that a promise?— 

uk. BURTON: My most solemn. 

[Slight commotion. Pause. 

urs. CARR: I should say.that Archibald Green— 

urs. BRIccs: Archibald?—oh yes, an excellent young 
man— 

wk. BURTON: He knows the nature of things out here, 
doesn’t he?— 

wRS. QUACK: He ought to— 

WRS. HINSHAW: He’s a native son— 

wRS. BRIGGS: Properly reared by his father. The 
Green ranch is one of the most extensive in these 
parts—acres and carloads of oranges and lemons, 
walnuts and olives— 

mm. BURTON: Ideal background for a youngster— 

ms. Briccs: At the death of Mrs. Green, Mr. Green 
came here from Iowa— 

mm. BURTON: Then Archibald isn’t a native ?— 

crs. BRIGGS: Mr. Green re-married— 

ms. quack: Oh! 

m. BURTON: Los Angeles is full of Iowans, isn’t it?— 

ms. BRIccs: One-third of the population—and most 
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of the balance from other middle-western communi 4 
ties— ' 

MR. BURTON: Splendid stock—America’s backbone 4 

MRS. BRIGGS: The middle-west came from New Engq 
land, you see—the first pioneers— 

MR. BURTON: From England on the Mayflower—to_ 
New England, Iowa, Southern California—a re- 
splendent pedigree! 

MRS. CARR: They’re such a well-mannered pair— 

MRS. HINSHAW: Who, Mother?— 

MRS. CARR: Remind me so much of— 

MRS. HINSHAW: Yes—but Mother !— 

MRS. BRIccs (laughing): Never mind, Agatha—your 
mother has the best of intentions—I appreciate 
them. | 

[ Silence. 

MR. BURTON: How marvelously still it is. Stars are 
coming out. How clear they are. 

MRS. QUACK: One doesn’t need a fire to see! 

MR. BURTON: They’re so far away and oblivious— 

mrs. quack: And yet we’re not far from Los Angeles 
—we're— 

MR. BURTON: Not too far from the angels. 

MRS. quack: They make one wonder where people go 
when they go. 

MR. BURTON: Which do? 

mrs. quack: Those far-away eyes! 

MR. BURTON: Good gracious! 

MRS, QuAcK: I wonder whether he thinks of me now as 
I think of him? 

MR. BURTON: Doesn’t theosophy aid your conjecture? 

MRS. euackK: It comforts me so! 

MR. BURTON: It’s good to be able to look up from 
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_ the soil. One must be rich—rich enough to contem- 
plate God. 

urs. Carr: Only the lowly, the unhealthy, the sick in 

spirit, look to the earth! 

wR. BURTON: There’s little of that out here. The im- 
pression is most exhilarating. The whole community, 
more than any other anywhere, has this health— 
this abnegation of the body and preparation of the 
spirit for the upward look! It’s the meeting ground 
of all religions—where East joins West, Orient and 
Occident—where myriad sects—some of which I’ve 
never even heard of—join hands and commune in 
the one religion! Mr. Hinshaw!—can I trouble you 
for a light? My cigar is out. 

rs. QuAcK: Oh, Mr. Burton!— 

(Rk. BURTON: Mam?— 

mS. QuACK: First you throw me into a trance—and 
then you wake me so rudely !— 

[R. BURTON: Eh?— 

ms. @uAcK: You mustn’t light it again! You prom- 
ised you'd tell us! 

fm. BURTON: Tell you?—what ?— 

(Rs. QUACK: Whether you’d say yes to us or—no?— 

fr. BURTON: Oh—but I said at the end of the 
cigar?— 

R. HINSHAW: Cigars should never be re-lit. They 
turn bitter. Better tell us—and then light a fresh 
one !— 

mR. BURTON: You too, Brother Hinshaw?— 

(R. HINSHAW: I have you as much at heart as the 
ladies— 

RS. HINSHAW: Victor! 

. BURTON: There’s no escape?— 
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SEVERAL: None! 

MR. BURTON: Hm. 

[ Silence. 

mRs. quack: Well?— 

mR. BURTON: I’d like to stay—settle—nothing Id like 
better—Los Angeles—you’ve shown me—I see it all 
now—heart of the greatest country ever—but the 
fact is—I fear I’ve a sort of confession to make— 

MRS. quack: A confession ?— 

MRS. CARR: Tell us !— 

MR. BURTON: Not a confession exactly— 

MRS. HINSHAW: Tell us anyhow! 

MR. BURTON: You'll be angry with me?— 

MRS. QuAcK: [?— 

MR. BURTON: All of you—that is—I flatter myself 
you'd be a little angry—most of you— 

MRS. BRIGGS: Come, come, Mr. Burton—enough of tel-" 
egraphy— 

MR. BURTON: Thank you, Mrs. Briggs—the fact is— 
now you suggest telegraphy—you remind me of a 
telegram I received at the hotel this morning—con- 
taining good news—and bad— 

Mrs. quack: Good for whom, bad for whom?— 

MR. BURTON: Ostensibly for me—and—to blurt the 
matter bluntly—for—one other— 

MRS. QUACK: One other?— 

MRS. CARR: Which other?— 

MR. BURTON: For—Mrs. Burton— 

mrs. BRIccs: Mrs, Burton?— 

MRS. @uACK: Your mother?— 

MR. BURTON: No—lI regret to say—my mother—is 
dead— 

MRS. QUACK: Your—? 
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MR. BURTON: Yes. 

MRS. QuAcK: Oh! 

SEVERAL: Oh. 

[ Pause. 

MR. BURTON: You see—it’s this way— 

MRS. BRIGGS (with a chill): If it’s so hard to relate 
—you’d better not tell it— 

MR. HINSHAW (mischievously): Why didn’t you con- 
fide in us from the start?— 

MRS. BRIGGS: On the contrary, I don’t see why Mr. 
Burton is called upon to elect us his confidants— 
he came to us a stranger—if he must go now, he 
goes as the friend he has made of us in the interim. 

wes. QUACK: If he must go?— 

urs. BRIGGS: Isn’t that. what you intend to convey?— 

MR. BURTON: I’m really afraid it is— 

ars. BRIGGS: Nothing to be afraid of—on the con- 
trary—as it is, it’s growing cold—the sun’s gone— 
the fire’s gone out—it’s time the children were 
back— 

{R. HINsHAW: Shall I fetch your wraps from the car, 
Mrs. Briggs ?— 

mrs. Brices: No, thank you, Mr. Hinshaw—we really 
must go—Mr. Briggs must be looking for me—he 
always does along toward this time—poor dear—be- 
sides, I have a report to draw up— 

cs. carR: Yes, for the Board of Directors— 

(RS. HINSHAW: On the adoption of the resolution 
against agitators— 

ms. quack: But Mr. Burton—hasn’t told us— 

rm. BuRTON: The fact is—you see, Mrs. Burton’s a 
singer— 

Renewed interest. 
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mrs. carz: An opera singer?— ; 

mrs. quack: At the Metropolitan?— 

MR. BURTON: I’m sorry to disappoint you—if I do, 
Only a lieder saenger— 

[Renewed depression. i] 

MRS. BRIGGS: German? 

MR. BURTON: No, Peruvian. 

SEVERAL: Oh. 

MR. BURTON: It isn’t possible that you’ve heard of het 
—she’s making her New York debut in the fall—in 
a song recital—Mme. de Mendez. 

MRS. CARR: Who?— ( 

MRS. HINSHAW: Where?— } 

MR. BURTON: She’s quite young—new to the concert 
stage—the North American, that is— A 

MRS. Quack: I declare !— p 

MR. BURTON: She begins her season at Aeolian Hall— 
in Franz, Schubert, Schumann and Brahms, it is 
true—but also the French, the Spanish, the Rus- 
sian— 

Mrs. BRIccs: Oh!—the Russian !— 

MR. BURTON: And her native Peruvian folk-songs— 

MRS. QUACK: How recently—may I ask—did your 
travels take you to South America? 

MR. BURTON: Never—but I still own some holdings 
down there—in mines— 

Mrs. @uack: Then you haven’t retired ?— 

MR. BURTON: Not altogether. 

MRS. CARR: Doesn’t Madame speak English?— 

MR. BURTON: Oh, yes—quite fluently—with an accent 
to be sure, but— 

MRS. HINSHAW: Quite charming?— 
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R. BURTON: Possibly—I’m not yet detached enough 
to judge— 
rs. quack: What brought you out here?— 
RS. BRIcGs: Mrs, Quackenbosh !— 
Rs. quack: Do you—help Madame—vwith her sing- 
ing?—did you woo her with—? 
R. BURTON: No—not with poems—but with other 
and more lasting bonds. 
RS. BRIGGS: Mrs. Quackenbosh!—Mr. Burton! 
(She turns away) Where are the children? Will you 
go and see, Mr. Hinshaw? 
R. HINSHAW: With pleasure. 
The lovers appear in the bend—steal a quick, au 
revoir kiss—and then— 
uRIEL: Here we are, Auntie! 
ars. Briccs: Good—you’re as true as clock-work. 
General bustling—going and coming. 
R. BURTON: In truth, Mrs. Quackenbosh—Mrs. Bur- 
ton plans and rehearses her programs during the 
summer months—at our little villa on Lake Winne- 
pesaukee—and I’m sometimes in the way—so— 
rs. quack: You take a vacation?— 
Rk. BURTON: No—give her one. 
Various asides now ensue. 
Rs. BRIGGS (to MuRIEL): Did he?— 
unreL: Yes—Auntie—he did !— 
RS. BRIGGS: Good—you must write to your parents at 


Rs. BRIGGS: Just a quiet little note—I’ll write them a 
letter myself— 
uRIEL: Dear Auntie !— 

Briccs: He’s a love, to be sure—invite him to 
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Hillcrest View—let me think—next Sunday for te 
—and then— 

MURIEL: Auntie !— 

MRS. BRIGcs: Mime—will be that car—I promise¢ 
you— 

MURIEL: The runabout ?— 

mrs. BRiccs: I confess I’m so pleased—I’ll make it ¢ 
limousine !— 

MURIEL: Oh—Auntie! 

[They embrace—after a fashton. 

Mrs. BRIccs: Now run along, dear—help the ladies— 

MURIEL: Yes, yes— 

MRS. BRIGGS: Come, folks—don’t delay! 

[The coming and going is accelerated. 

MRS. CARR (fo MRs. BRIGGS): Did—he?— 

MRS. BRIGGS: He—did— 

mrs. carr: My congratulations—it was a master} 
performance— 

mrs. Briccs: Thank you, dear. 

[Their hands embrace. 

MRS. QUACK (to MR. BURTON); Was it the telegram— 
made you so silent—on the way out here?— 

MR. BURTON: No—the scenery—utterly dumfounding 
—and— 

mrs. quack: And?— 

MR. BURTON: The—company. 

MR. HINSHAW (to MRS. HINSHAW): Have you— 
heard ?— 

MRS. HINSHAW: No—but I will—Mother must knoy 
by this time. 

Mrs. BRIccs: Archibald !— 

arcHiz: Yes, Mrs. Briggs?— 
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MRS. BRIGGS: You’d better carry the suit-case—it’s 
the heaviest—and you, the strongest— 

ARCHIE: Thank California for that, mam!— 

MRS. BRIGGs: No—thank—God. 

[Longer silence. The remaining stars gradually ap- 
pear. 

mrs. quack: Those everlasting stars—in that everlast- 
ing sky—they remind me so much of—look so much 
like a— 

MR. BURTON: Pin cushion. 

[The company gradually disappear. Voice just off- 
stage. 

mrs, quack: Oh—I’m slipping—falling— 

[ Pause. 

mrs. quack: Oh, Mr. Burton! Thank you!— 

mR. BURTON: Not at all, Mrs. Quackenbosh! 

[mrs. priccs and mrs. CARRUTHERS are the last to de- 
part. 

mrs. carr: The old— 

MRS. BRIGGS: Hypocrite! 

[ Silence. Sudden noisy whirring and explosive spitting 
of the motor, off-stage. Curtain. 
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